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ME: Bryan has never been deficient 

in logic. On the contrary, every 
one of his campaigns, one may almost 
Say every one of his speeches, is an 
exhibition of logical correctness. He 
fixes his premises well in his mind, 
and rams the conclusions from them 
into the minds of his hearers without 
trickery or fallacy in the reasoning. 
He is a wooden thinker, a mechanical 
thinker, but not a loose thinker. Con- 
trary to a widely prevalent opinion, 
his campaign for free silver, while it 
rested on a fundamentally wrong 
basis, manifested a very high degree 
of genuine debating ability. Accord- 
ingly, it is no surprise that in his 
Jackson-Day speech on the treaty he 
made a calm and convincing analysis 
of the situation. His habits of thought 
and speech are in diametrical con- 
trast with those of President Wilson. 
Mr. Wilson exhorts, but does not de- 
bate; perhaps he is so sure he is 


right that he is too proud to argue. 
Mr. Bryan, too, is always sure he is 
right; but in his case the consequence 
is that he is not afraid to argue. 


ONGRESS should act at once on 
Secretary Glass’s recommenda- 
tion that $150,000,000 be appropri- 
ated for immediate use in rescuing 
the starving populations of Austria, 
Armenia, Poland, and certain other 
countries. The Grain Corporation is 
in a position to send the food supplies 
the moment Congress gives the word. 
Mr. Hoover, whose recommendations 
are always based on knowledge and 
foresight as well as on right feeling, 
urges this action while cautioning 
against undiscriminating extension 
of credits in other ways. Usually de- 
liberation is a virtue, but sometimes 
it is a crime. To hesitate or delay, 
in the face of such harrowing need 
and such clear opportunity, would be 
a criminal failure of duty. 


ERMANY, Great Britain, France, 
Italy, and Japan, besides Belgium 

and a number of other minor Powers, 
affixed their signatures last Saturday 
to the document that formally ends 
the Great War. The fourteen months 
since the armistice have been so full 
of trouble, and so heavy with doubt 
and danger, that the moment so long 
awaited was far from being one of 
elation. And the absence of the 
United States added much to the joy- 
lessness of the occasion. Not the least 
of the injuries caused by our delay 
in entering into the permanent rela- 
tions of peace with Germany, and 
with the nations associated with us 
in the treaty, is the psychological 
effect of the suspense. The world is 
not going to forget the war the mo- 
ment the treaty is disposed of; but 
after all, there are other things about 
Germany besides the great crime of 
1914, and we must get to thinking 
about these other things some time. 


We must, sooner or later, if the world 
is not to be an inferno, fall again into 
the habit of dealing with Germans as 
men—human beings with faults and 
virtues like our own; men to be 
treated according to their individual 
merits, not men under a common ban 
for a common crime. The way to get 
back to that frame of mind is not to 
change our opinion about the war, 
but to stop thinking about the war 
except when such thinking is of ne- 
cessity thrust upon us. And this will 
never happen until the treaty is out 
of the way. 


R. E. J. DILLON, in his valuable 

history of “The Peace Confer- 
ence,” vouches for the truth of the 
story of how the Council arrived at 
its decision to bring the ex-Kaiser to 
trial: “A few days before the treaty 
was signed there was a pause in the 
proceedings of the Supreme Council, 
during which the Secretary was 
searching for a mislaid document. 
Mr. George, looking up casually and 
without addressing anyone in partic- 
ular, remarked: ‘I’ suppose none of 
you has any objection to the Kaiser 
being tried in London?’ M. Clemen- 
ceau shrugged his shoulders, Mr. Wil- 
son raised his hand, and the matter 
was assumed to be settled. Nothing 
more was said or written on the sub- 
ject.” Mr. George is now going 
through the familiar experience that: 
the decision so easily taken is not so 
easily carried into effect, and he no 
longer supposes, but knows, that 
among the English there is a strong 
objection to the play being staged in 
London. It will have taken him more 
time than a lull in the discussions to 
decide upon a solution which makes 
him seem true to his word while ac- 
tually evading its fulfillment. The 
ex-Kaiser, we are now told, will be 
summoned to trial before an Allied 
Commission, and if he does not an- 
swer he will be tried in his absence. 
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No pressure will be brought to bear 
on the Netherlands Government for 
his extradition. Wilhelm von Hohen- 
zollern will be left chopping wood at 
Doorn, while the Allied Commission 
hears the witnesses and reads the doc- 
uments which are to establish his 
guilt. This certainly would be the 
wisest course to take. It deprives the 
accused of a last opportunity to play 
a martyr’s part on the world’s stage, 
while giving satisfaction to those who 
wish to see his guilt made manifest 
and put on record. 


“ID EFORE long, we may see labor 

hiring capital,” says Sir George 
Paish in an interview which appears 
in the Review to-day. This may sound 
startling, but there is really nothing 
strange, or even new, about it. For 
Sir George Paish goes on to say, 
“Groups of working people will bor- 
row money for their purposes on the 
best terms practicable.” Nothing 
would be more desirable than such a 
development, and nothing would be 
more in accordance with the hopes— 
of the radicals of to-day ?—no, of the 
“orthodox” economists of half a cen- 
tury ago, like Mill and Cairnes. Co- 
operation of workingmen in produc- 
tion, participation of workingmen in 
the ownership of capital, is what they 
looked forward to as the best hope of 
the masses. And if the money that 
suddenly-enriched workingmen have 
been spending on silk shirts or the 
like during the last year or two had 
been turned into this channel, a very 
substantial beginning of such co- 
operative enterprise could have been 
made by this time. 


TUDENTS of the slum tenement 
problem have been offered a fine 
stimulus to work out a practicable so- 
lution. Vincent Astor, Alfred E. 
Marling, and others have provided for 
prizes aggregating $6,000, the con- 
testants to make a study of a typical 
old tenement block picked for the pur- 
pose and submit detailed plans for its 
remodeling. The plans must not only 
conform to modern progress in heat- 
ing, lighting, sanitation, ventilation, 
fire protection, privacy, etc., but must 
present reasonable evidence that the 
changes provided for will be a good 


business investment for the landlord. 
On the face of it, this seems to be an 
unusually intelligent prize undertak- 
ing. Entirely apart from the prizes, 
the effort will be well worth while to 
every contestant who enters the lists 
with sufficient preparation to warrant 
him in dealing with such problems of 
domestic architecture at all. The 
New York State Reconstruction Com- 
mission and the Joint Legislative 
Committee on Housing are co-operat- 
ing in the movement. 


5 gy-cmentdige in New York apartment 
houses were startled, a few days 
ago, by a court decision apparently 
giving the right to dispossess an oc- 
cupant merely because the landlord 
deemed him “undesirable,” without 
the necessity of alleging and proving 
any specific ground of undesirability. 
The judge has now stated that the de- 
cision had been misunderstood, and 
tenants are free from the danger of 
being ejected as undesirable merely 
because there is someone in the back- 
ground ready to pay a higher rental. 
It is still true, however, that apart- 
ments in New York are quite gener- 
ally held under leases wholly one- 
sided, giving the tenant very little 
power to enforce even the rights 
which his contract, on its face, ap- 
pears to secure. The Tribune has 
well suggested that a standard form 
of contract should be prescribed by 
law, covering the leasing of apart- 
ments for residence purposes, for 
fixed terms. On the tenant’s side, 
the standard lease should make sure 
the constant delivery, in full measure, 
of the heat, water, elevator, and other 
forms of service for which he pays, 
or give a speedy and inexpensive road 
to adequate recompense when any 
part of such service fails. To the 
landlord, it should secure the right to 
enforce the proper care and use of 
the apartments leased, and to receive 
reasonably punctual payment there- 
for, but not unreasonably pre-punc- 
tual. And in the interest of both 
owners and respectable tenants, there 
should be no bar to the speedy dispos- 
session of undesirable occupants, 
subject to the tenants’ right to de- 
mand the presentation of proper evi- 
dence. 


we purport to be the official 
statistics of the French Flying 
Corps are nothing short of stagger- 
ing. In the whole course of the War 
the losses in the zone of military op- 
erations were 1,945 pilots and ob- 
servers killed, 1,461 missing, whose 
death may now be accepted as certain, 
and 2,922 wounded. To this must 
be added 1,927 pilots and observers 
killed outside the zone of operations. 
In view of the care exercised by the 
French in training their air forces 
the last item is amazingly high. In 
round numbers, the casualties were 
eight thousand out of a full strength 
of thirteen thousand, or something 
over sixty per cent. The stark fig- 
urés, at once splendid and terrible, 
are more impressive than any com- 
ment. ; 


R. BERNARD SHAW was pres- 

ent at the great fight between 
Carpentier and Beckett, and has 
granted the London Nation the priv- 
ilege of printing his impressions. 
Why should a paper so undauntedly 
pacifist give prominence to the de- 
scription of a prize fight, and why 
was Mr. Shaw requested to write it, 
who confesses not having attended a 
boxingexhibition in thirty-fiveyears? 
Mr. Shaw has not abstained for thir- 
ty-five years from attending a boxing 
match because he disapproves of the 
sport, but because of his conviction 
that the English are congenitally in- 
capable of the art. But Carpentier is 
different. His display “overawes the 
spectators; it often reduces them to 
absolute silence.” Even the perspi- 
cacious Mr. Shaw does not know what 
to make of him. At his first entrance 
he was startled by the apparition: 
“Nothing less than Charles XII, the 
madman of the North;” but during 
the fight he recognizes in Carpentier 
“the complete Greek athlete. The un- 
mistakable Greek line digs a trench 
across his forehead.” In less exciting 
moments he is to Mr. Shaw what he 
is to others, the French pugilist. 
What golden opportunity was here 
lost to his disagreeing wit! If Mr. 
Shaw had only known that Carpen- 
tier’s cradle stood in Holland! He 
could have startled his readers with 
a paradox which was a truth. 
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Mock-Hysteria 


j= act of folly with which the 
lower house of the New York 
Legislature began its session may 
prove .a benefit to the country. We 
have not been among those who be- 
lieve that the nation is in a state of 
hysteria over the Red danger; but it 
is quite possible for a mock-hysteria 
—a thing that has the outward marks 
of hysteria, although it has no real 
hold on the patient—to do even more 
harm than the genuine article. And 
“it is time,” as the hero of Tennyson’s 
Maud exclaims, “it is time that old 
hysterical mock-disease should die.” 

The prompt and well-weighed con- 
demnation which the course of the 
New York Assembly has evoked from 
high Republican, as well as from 
Democratic, sources, should have a 
sobering effect in more directions 
than one. If the sharp shock which 
the suspension of the five Socialist 
Assemblymen gave to the political 
and juristic instincts of men like 
Judge Hughes and Senator Harding, 
the scathing rebuke which it evoked 
from an organization like the Young 
Republican Club of New York, the 
condemnation it drew from papers 
like the New York Tribune, the ener- 
getic action of leading members of 
the New York Bar Association, the 
prompt cognizance taken of the situ- 
ation by the New York City Club 
and Citizens Union—if this re- 
markable movement of protest shall 
serve to awaken public men, in both 
parties, to a sober sense of their re- 
sponsibility in dealing with one of the 
gravest of possible issues in a Re- 
public, the sensational coup at Al- 
bany will have brought about a sorely 
needed improvement in the temper of 
our dealings with the problem of rev- 
olution. : 

For there is no essential difference 
between the way in which Speaker 
Sweet has sought to deal with the 
presence of the five Socialist Assem- 
blymen and the way in which Attor- 
ney General Palmer has been con- 
ducting his anti-sedition crusade, or 
in which Representative Graham and 
his sub-committee of the House Ju- 
diciary Committee have been drafting 
their sedition bill. In all three of 


these instances, there may be real 
reason for the substance of what is 
being done or proposed; that is a 
question whose merits can be deter- 
mined only by close and careful ex- 
amination. But in all such matters 
the method is as important as the 
substance; and, so far as immediate 
effects are concerned, the method is 
infinitely more important than the 
substance. 

When Mr. Palmer, without a 
word of authoritative public explana- 
tion, sweeps thousands of members 
of the Communist parties—big and 
little, ring-leaders and thoughtless 
or ignorant followers alike—into his 
dragnet, he arouses a maximum of 
justifiable resentment with a mini- 
mum of salutary effect. When Mr. 
Graham exhausts the possibilities 
of the dictionary in specifying the 
greatest conceivable variety of acts 
which he proposes shall be declared 
seditious felonies; when in his eager- 
ness he actually defines some of these 
as treason, and, though he had been 
at work on the bill for months, dis- 
covers only after its text had been 
published that the Constitution (in 
one of its most familiar provisions) 
forbids any such definition of trea- 
son; when, after making this discov- 
ery, he imagines that he can remedy 
the difficulty by simply substituting 
the word “sedition,” or the word “‘fel- 
ony,” for the word “treason,” while 
yet retaining the death penalty pre- 
scribed for the crime so labeled— 
when such things as these are done, 
we are in the presence of that same 
phenomenon of the creation of a max- 
imum of odium with a minimum of 
benefit. And precisely that is true of 
the performance at Albany. 

Let us try to imagine what course 
would have been taken by the Chair- 
man of a legislative body confronting 
in a serious spirit the serious prob- 
lem presented by the election of a 
group of men whose party obligations 
were such as to make their exclusion 
necessary from the standpoint of 
high public policy. He would have 
sought, first of all, to make it mani- 


- fest that he realized the extraordi- 


nary character of the proceeding 
which he was about to recommend. 
He would have taken care to make it 


impossible to charge him with spring- 
ing a sensational surprise upon the 
men against whom the proceeding 
was to be directed. He would have 
made it plain that they were to have 
all the benefits of the presumption of 
fitness for the seats to which they had 


been duly elected until they had been 


deliberately adjudged unfit. Above 
all, so far from asking for an imme- 
diate judgment—even such provis- 
ional judgment as that calling for 
their suspension pending investiga- 
tion—he would have impressed upon 
the legislators the imperative duty of 
deliberate consideration of so vital 
a question before action of any kind 
was taken upon it. 

Had this been done, how different 
would have been the effect on the pub- 
lic mind! Fair-minded men might 
still have decided against the pro- 
posed exclusion either as being a vio- 
lation of the general spirit of repre- 
sentative government, or as being 
contrary to the dictates of political 
wisdom; but they would have felt 
that a case had been put before them 
which could be calmly argued upon 
its intrinsic merits. Attention would 
have been focused upon the one sub- 
stantial question in the case: have 
these men entered into an obligation 
with their party organization which is 
inconsistent with their oath of office? 
As it is, the thought of the public is 
centred on the crude brutality of 
the onslaught, to the exclusion of the 
question whether occasion existed for 
any action at all in the premises. 
Speaker Sweet may make all the dis- 
tinctions he pleases between proscrip- 
tion of opinion and exclusion of dis- 
loyalty ; people who begin by siding 
with the Socialist members simply 
because they have not had a square 
deal will refuse to split hairs on the 
subject. 

The resolution suspending the So- 
cialist Assemblymen was passed with- 
out debate, and with only two dissent- 
ing votes besides those of the Social- 
ists themselves. This may very nat- 
urally be pointed to as evidence of a 
state of acute hysteria. Only under 
the influence of intense excitement, it 
may be said, could Republicans and 
Democrats alike have been swept into 
such sudden action. But the truth, to 
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our mind, is precisely the reverse of 
this. The thing was done with the 
haste of a mechanical habit, not that 
of intense feeling. We have fallen 
into the way of going through the mo- 
tions of hysterical excitement with- 
out the least evidence of experiencing 
the excitement itself. The rank and 
file of the legislators were as much 
taken by surprise as were the Social- 
ist members. The thing presented it- 
self to their minds as a question of 
pronouncing a shibboleth rather than 
of deciding a high question of law or 
of public policy. The doctrines of the 
Socialist platform are abhorrent to 
normal Americans; and what the leg- 
islators, with no time for reflection, 
thought they were doing was simply 
to express this abhorrence. 

The appearance of hysteria which 
we encounter in so many ways arises 
from a failure to distinguish between 
the mere freeing of one’s mind and 
the taking of responsible public ae- 
tion. If we were under the strain of 
real anxiety over an immediately 
threatening peril, we should be in- 
finitely more careful than we are in 
deciding upon our course of conduct. 
We should be calculating conse- 
quences, instead of merely expressing 
desires. There might be a greater 
amount of genuine hysteria, but there 
would be incomparably less of the 
mock variety. And while there would 
be vastly less of spectacular moves, 
either legislative or executive, there 
would be much more effective defense 
against the actual danger of revolu- 
tionary agitations. To deny that that 
danger exists is as foolish as to lose 
one’s head over its immediate formi- 
dableness. 


The Jackson-Day 
Bombshell 


M®: Wilson’s Jackson-Day letter 
was almost universally under- 
stood by the press as a declaration 
against the settlement of the treaty 
question by any practicable adjust- 
ment of the difference between the 
Democratic and Republican position 
in the Senate. Acting upon this in- 
terpretation, the three leading New 
York papers which have stood by the 








President through thick and thin 
promptly expressed their emphatic 
disapproval of his attitude. The 
World, the Times, and the Evening 
Post were all equally outspoken in 
their condemnation. This would in 
itself be an impressive phenomenon; 
but its import is heightened by the 
fact, which no reasonable person can 
dispute, that public opinion had for 
weeks been manifestly and over- 
whelmingly displayed to the same 
effect. There is plenty of room for 
doubt as to what the country thinks 
ideally desirable in regard to the 
Covenant; there is no room whatever 
to doubt that its practical wish is 
for an immediate ratification of the 
treaty upon such terms as a reason- 
ably conciliatory spirit on the two 
sides in the Senate is capable of 
bringing about. 

If this popular desire were opposed 
to the convictions or the judgment of 
the Senators themselves, it would be 
their duty to stand out against it. 
But it is quite certain that the senti- 
ment of the Senate is in agreement 
with this wish of the people. As Mr. 
McCumber said, in a speech which he 
made in New York at the very mo- 
ment when Mr. Wilson’s manifesto 
was being read in Washington: If 
the President would say to-morrow, 
“it is now up to the Senate, as a co- 
ordinate branch of the treaty-making 
power, free from Executive dictation 
or pressure, to perform its function, 
and up to each Senator to exercise 
his own judgment,” the treaty could 
be put through, with the League of 
Nations, within twenty-four hours. 

It now looks as though the Demo- 
cratic Senators were going to per- 
form their Constitutional function 
without waiting for the President’s 
permission. The spectacle of their 
paralysis has been pitiful. Ithasbeen 
all the more pitiful because they have 
bowed to the President’s will without 
even knowing, without even profess- 
ing to know, what that will was. 
They do not know now. They are 
perfectly justified in asserting, as 
some of them have explicity done, 
that the President’s Jackson-Day 
letter does not clearly shut the door 
to compromise. Its language, though 
arrogant in tone and giving no indi- 


cation that he recognizes any neces- 
sity of yielding an inch of his original 
position, does not expressly assert 
that he will not yield. Only when the 
plain question of yes or no is put up 
to him through the adoption of a 
resolution of ratification by a two- 
thirds’ vote of the Senate will it be 
possible to determine what his answer 
will be. There is reason to hope that 
the Senate will at last shoulder its 
share of the task and thereby compel 
the President squarely to shoulder 
his. Not until that is done shall we 
know whether Mr. Wilson is prepared 
to take upon himself the awful re- 
sponsibility of preventing our coun- 
try from bearing its part in the effort 
of the nations to safeguard peace, 
and to restore prosperity, in a war- 
racked world. 

Never has the President given a 
more striking illustration of the pos- 
sibilities of a single-track mind than 
on this occasion. Half a year ago, 
when the treaty was first presented 
to the Senate, he made an agonized 
plea for its prompt ratification on the 
ground of the world’s desperate need 
for a speedy settlement. Now he has 
so completely forgotten that need that 
it is not even remotely alluded to in 
his letter. But the country has not 
forgotten it. It is that consideration, 
and no other, that has led men of all 
shades of opinion, with the exception 
of those who are fundamentally 
opposed to any compact of the nature 
of the League Covenant, to waive 
their personal opinions and prefer- 
ences. The state of the world is 
neither more satisfactory nor more 
assured than it was six months ago. 
Almost everything we hear from the 
other side of the water indicates the 
eagerness of European nations to 
accept America’s participation in the 
League on any reasonable terms upon 
which it can be had. The vague 
rumors that the President or the 
State Department had knowledge of 
difficulties that would be set up by 
some of the Allied Powers if any sub- 
stantial reservations were made, have 
ceased to be heard. The President 
makes no reference to anything of 
the kind; so far as anybody knows, 
he is acting solely upon his own per- 
sonal judgment, with no more counsel 
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from foreign statesmen than from 
the public men of his own country— 
and that is about as near to absolute 
zero as one can get. 

With regard to the President’s sug- 
gestion that “if there is any doubt as 
to what the people of the country 
think on this vital matter,” the next 
election should be given “the form of 
a great and solemn referendum” upon 
it, there is room for an interesting 
conjecture. Asareason for postpon- 
ing action on the treaty, the sugges- 
tion is absurd. But it would be 
entirely possible for Mr. Wilson, in 
case a ratification with reservations 
were presented to him, to take the 
position that his acceptance of that 
result does not preclude the adoption 
of the referendum proposal. It would 
be a bold, but not a reckless, political 
stroke for him to say that he takes 
half a loaf not as a substitute for a 
whole one, but as an instalment. He 
declares that he knows what the coun- 
try wants—it wants the Covenant as 
it was drawn, and a whole-hearted 
execution of all its provisions. If this 
is his sincere conviction, the way is 
perfectly open for him to act upon it 
without placing at hazard the collapse 
of all that has been accomplished, and 
without keeping the world in a state 
of intolerable uncertainty for four- 
teen months. 

The only way in which, in any case, 
the referendum could be effectually 
held would be by Mr. Wilson being 
himself the candidate of his party for 
the Presidency. With the treaty un- 
ratified, this would be a monstrous 
and wicked gamble—a game of double 
or quits, with the world’s peace and 
happiness as the stake. But with the 
treaty ratified it would be a fair and 
normal contest on principles and poli- 
cies. The issue indeed would be mo- 
mentous, but the contest would not in 
itself be a calamity. Mr. Wilson’s 
triumph would be accepted by the 
nation as conclusive, no matter what 
subsidiary causes might have played 
their part in the contest. If he really 
desires that solemn referendum, let 
him insist upon it by all means; but 
let him not demand that his wish be 
gratified at the cost of untold evil and 
incalculable danger to the country 
and to all the world. 


Turkey and the Powers 


7 dying body of the sick man has 
been lying on the operating table 
ever since, by signing of the armis- 
tice, he surrendered it to the mercy 
of his surgeons. He had not deserved 
any, and, until recently, could not ex- 
pect to receive it. 
there to be cured, but to be made 
harmless. For in health and in sick- 
ness he acted the tyrant over the fam- 
ily of races under his rule, and to 
maim him into incapacity for evil was 
a duty which the men in consultation 
round the patient owed to humanity 
and civilization. 

But the operation was postponed 
from month to month. The United 
States was blamed for the delay by 
Mr. Lloyd George, whose words to 
that effect we quoted last week. Ex- 
pectations roused by statements of 
Mr. Wilson and Colonel House gave 
the Allied diplomats reason to hope 
that the acceptance by this country of 
a mandate for Constantinople and 
Armenia would free them from the 
difficult task of settling the disposal 
of Turkey among themselves. Amer- 
ica’s aloofness, however, leaves them 
no other choice than to proceed with- 
out her assistance, with the prospect 
of disturbing their own harmony or, 
in order to keep that in tune, of re- 
storing the patient to life. Senti- 
ment, both in America and Europe, is 
opposed to leaving the Turk in pos- 
session of Constantinople and Thrace, 
but sentiment does not preside at the 
councils of diplomats. Ideas of jus- 
tice and honor give way there to con- 
siderations of interests, and the clash 
of these may result in serving no 
one’s interest but the Turk’s. 

The Porte has always traded on 
the rivalry between the Powers. Fear 
and distrust of Russia made England, 
in 1853, fight Turkey’s war in the 
Crimea, and caused Disraeli, in spite 
of Gladstone’s denunciation of Turk- 
ish horrors in Bulgaria, to plead for 
the criminal at the Berlin Conference 
of1878. This policy of thwarting Rus- 
sia by aiding Turkey had the addi- 
tional advantage of raising England’s 
prestige in India. By propagating 
the notion that Constantinople was 
the Dar-ul-Islam, the seat of Moham- 


He was not laid’ 


medanism, the British could pose as 
the protectors of the Caliphate. His 
reputed sanctity is actually a devel- 


opment of recent growth in India, 


and is now an obstacle to the Eastern 
policy of the very Power which fa- 
vored its spread. For the situation 
in the near East has changed. Rus- 
sia no longer covets the city that con- 
trols the straits which are the key to 
the Black Sea. To oust the Turk 
from Europe would not be playing 
Russia’s economic game, but it might 
cause indignation and unrest among 
the Indian Moslems whom England 
herself has taught to venerate the Ot- © 
toman Sultan as ipso facto Caliph. 
And discontent in India must be pre- 
vented at any price, as the new Rus- 
sian danger is in the exploitation of 
such discontent for the spread of Bol- 
shevism in Asia. 

It would seem, therefore, that Eng- 
land’s safety would prescribe to her 
a policy that would ¢oncur with that 
of the Quai d’Orsay. For reasons 
similar to those which, in the days of 
the Tsardom, made Great Britain an 
ally of Turkey against Russia, the 
French prefer a continuation of the 
Sultan’s rule in Constantinople to a 
British mandate for the city. In 
spite, however, of this double advan- 
tage of placating both India and 
France, the Government in London is 
reported to favor a different solution 
of the problem. Two years ago Mr. 
Lloyd George did not yet contemplate 
expelling the Sultan from Europe. On 
January 5, 1918, he declared: “We 
are not fighting to deprive Turkey of 
its capital or of the rich and re- 
nowned lands of Asia Minor . and 
Thrace, which are predominantly 
Turkish in race.” What has hap- 
pened since then to make the British 
Prime Minister change his mind? 

Public opinion in England is prob- 
ably responsible for this volte face. 
The massacred in Armenia and the 
dead of Gallipoli call from their 
graves, and the prospect of a Con- 
stantinople wrested from the Asiatic 
usurper makes an appeal to ‘“< 
popular imagination tJ strong 
to be ignored by the Government. 
Lloyd George will have to find a 
solution that is a compromise be- 
tween British sentiment and the 
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practical policy of Paris. The for- 
mer requires that it shall not be 
Great Britain, the latter that it shall 
not be the Turk, who in future will 
control the bridge between Europe 
and Asia. If Clio were an arbiter 
at the Council of Paris, she would 
assign the mandate for Constan- 
tinople and Turkish Thrace to the 
one nation that can claim it with 
any right consecrated by the past. 
But Mr. Venizelos will plead in vain. 
Italian jealousy will oppose a Greek 
mandate, and the bitter hatred be- 
tween Bulgarians and Greeks, which 
would expose Constantinople under 
Greek control to Bulgarian raids and 
invasions, makes that solution inad- 
visable. The substitution of an inter- 
national state for the Sultan’s rule in 
European Turkey seems, under these 
conditions, the only possible solution. 
It is better to charge the various con- 
flicting interests with a common re- 
sponsibility for the future of the city 
than to entrust its control to a disin- 
terested outsider who, if a great 
Power, will, in course of time, by his 
political ascendancy become a dan- 
gerous rival of the others in the eco- 
nomic field as well. And a small 
Power, as a mandatory for Constan- 
tinople, would scarcely escape being 
made the dummy of either France or 
England, or, if it did escape, would all 
the same be suspected of being one. 
Norway, it is rumored, will be offered 
the mandate for Armenia. A similar 
responsibility for Constantinople is 
evidently, and justly, not suggested to 
her. An international. régime such as 
controls the navigation on the Rhine 
and the Danube is doubtless the best 
that can be devised for the city whose 
situation on the Straits, controlling 
navigation between the Black Sea and 
the Mediterranean, makes it a bone 
of contention between the Powers. 
The Sultan’s loss of his temporal 
power over Stamboul and European 
Turkey need not involve his expulsion 
from the city. If the veneration of 
the Moslem in India for the Dar-ul- 
is:2*2 and the Caliphate is actually as 
genuine as it is said to be, it would 
be wise policy to leave the Sultan like 
the Pope in Rome, as the spiritual 
head of the Sunnite Mohammedan 
world, in the holy seat of Islam. 


End of the Steel Strike 


T its begnning, and for a few 

weeks thereafter, the steel strke 
took a leading place in the news col- 
umns of the dailies, in editorial com- 
ment, and in the thought of the 
masses. Its officially declared ending, 
last week, and the resignation of 
William Z. Foster, the secretary by 
whom it had been organized and 
largely directed, drew a sensational 
headline from no single newspaper 
that has come under our observation. 
To all intents and purposes, as a 
strike, it had passed out of existence 
long before its demise was officially 
announced. ; 

In truth, the germs of its inevitable 
dissolution were visible from the 
start to competent observers from the 
outside, and probably to many of the 
better informed labor leaders them- 
selves. Its lurid pictures of alleged 
conditions in the steel industry were 
not generally believed, indications 
pointed to different aims from those 
openly set forth, and its management 
was largely directed by men dis- 
trusted because of known revolution- 
ary beliefs and connections. Under 
such conditions, its appeals for popu- 
lar sympathy and support were futile. 
If there is satisfaction to any in the 
belief that it nevertheless cost the 
steel interests scores of millions of 
dollars, this satisfaction can not be 
denied. It was a costly experience, 
nor did the loss and inconvenience 
stop with the manufacturers and im- 
mediate consumers of steel. The evil 
effects of such an interruption in any 
great productive industry extend in 
greater or less measure to all. In 
proportion to ability to stand the loss, 
perhaps the greatest sufferers were 
the workmen and their families. 

Are there any gains to set off 
against this loss? If not, if such an 
experience could leave a country 
without at least some lessons of value 
for the future, the hope of progress 
would be small indeed. The steel 
strike, we think, has helped to con- 
vince most laborers themselves that 
no strike any longer holds promise of 
success if it does not command the 
moral support of the mass of citizens 
not immediately connected with either 


side of the controversy. This is 
a limitation of the strike imposed 
by the very nature of free society, 
and the sooner labor leaders accept 
it and conduct themselves accord- 
ingly, the less likely will they be 
called upon to accept limitations of 
a severer nature imposed by the 
law of the State. The riot of striking 
which has marked the past year has 
strained the public patience to the 
point where a continuance of the 
nuisance would soon make it impos- 
sible to get popular sympathy even 
for justified strikes. 

If labor leaders will not take 
this lesson seriously to heart, sub- 
stantial injury to their legitimate 
interests may easily be the result. 
There is danger of this in the case of 
the steel workers themselves. There 
has been great improvement in their 
wages, and in the conditions under 
which they work, but there is war- 
rant for the belief that a satisfactory 
state has not yet been reached. It 
seems probable, though exact in- 
formation is hard to obtain, that the 
twelve-hour shift is far more com- 
mon than is consistent with the in- 
terests of the workers and with sound 
public policy, which will not seek in- 
creased production at the cost of vital 
injury to the manhood which pro- 
duces. It must not be forgotten, of 
course, that for four hours of the 
twelve-hour shift the workman re- 
ceives “time and a half” in wages, a 
difference which may easily mean to 
many the purchase of a home within 
a few years’ time, or a good savings 
account against the mischances of the 
future. The question is whether the 
opportunity to make this extra money 
can be retained without compelling to 
the twelve-hour shift thousands who 
do not desire it, and to whom it is a 
great evil and hardship. But the mis- 
representations of existing conditions 
uttered by Foster in support of the 
strike served only to exasperate em- 
ployers and disinterested citizens, 
and to take their thoughts away from 
the existence and the needed solution 
of such problems. 

The resignation of William Z. Fos- 
ter may indicate that another needed 
lesson has been at least partially 
learned. His good American name 
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does not alter the fact that he had 
deeply identified himself with agita- 
tors and ideas wholly alien to the 
Americanism which the great major- 
ity accept, and stand ready to defend 
with life if it shall be seriously as- 
saulted. Against his claim to have 
abandoned these offensive ideas, the 
public could only place his former as- 
sertion that none of the commonly ac- 
cepted standards of moral obligation 
must be allowed to stand between the 
social revolutionist and his object. 
The man who has thus given himself 
license to lie if he chooses, in order to 
promote an offensive purpose, is not 
likely to convince thinking men, by 
his word alone, that he has given up 
that purpose. The presence of Foster 
at its head indissolubly connected the 
steel strike, in the minds of thou- 
sands, with revolutionary ideas, per- 
sons, and purposes, thus contributing 
heavily to its unpopularity and injur- 
ing its power to aid in the removal 
of such genuine causes of grievance 
as may exist. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor and minor organiza- 
tions may move slowly and gently in 
letting down a few objectionable in- 
dividuals, but the coming year is 
pretty likely to show a marked reac- 
tion against being “bored from with- 
in” by agitators of the William Z. 
Foster type, whether they have pro- 
fessed conversion or not. 

But the very facts which thus made 
the failure of the steel strike inev- 
itable, also estop us from considering 
that failure as a final settlement of 
the labor problem in the steel indus- 
try. With the immediate menace to 
that industry removed, it becomes the 
duty of the heads of the Steel Cor- 
poration to consider the underlying 
causes of labor unrest in a more 
fundamental way than they have 
yet done. The Steel Corporation’s 
case, by its magnitude and complexity, 
is, to be sure, in a class by itself, and 
it would be rash to make any specific 
recommendation concerning it. But 
we trust that the problem of the best 
practicable relation between employer 
and employed will receive, at the 
hands of Judge Gary and his associ- 
ates, that earnest and intense atten- 
tion which its vital importance de- 
serves. 


‘underlying and 


‘“Two-thirds of Both 


Houses’’ 


N a case in which Mr. Root is act- 
ing as chief counsel, it is claimed 
that the Eighteenth Amendment is 
null and void because two-thirds of 
the members of Congress did not, by 
joint resolution or otherwise, declare 
that they deemed it necessary. The 
language of the Constitution on the 
subject is as follows: “The Congress, 
whenever two-thirds of both houses 
shall deem it necessary, shall propose 
amendments to this Constitution.” 
Nothing is said about a two-thirds 
vote; nothing is said about the mem- 
bers present; what is called for is 
“two-thirds of both houses.” The 
objection thus raised rests on no fine- 
spun or metaphysical view; it is sim- 
ply a question of fact. It was not 
“two-thirds of both houses,” but only 
two-thirds of the members voting, 
that placed the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment before the Legislatures for rat- 
ification. The Supreme Court, when 
the case is brought before it, will 
have to pass upon the question 
whether two-thirds of the members 
voting are to be regarded as two- 
thirds of the house. 

The point derives a great deal of 
added force from the fact that in the 
provision of the Constitution which 
refers to the ratification of treaties, 
the language is altogether different. 
The President, it says, “shall have 
power, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to make trea- 
ties, provided two-thirds of the sena- 
tors present concur.” The presump- 
tion is very strong that if the like had 
been the intention in the case of pro- 
posal of amendments to the Consti- 
tution the language would have so 
stated with the same clearness. Fur- 
thermore, there is strong inherent 
reason for a distinction between the 
two cases. A treaty, generally speak- 
ing, comes up as part of the ordinary 
business of the nation; an amend- 
ment to the Constitution makes a per- 
manent change, possibly a change of 
structural impor- 
tance, in the frame of our govern- 
ment. The vote of two-thirds of the 
members present may not only fall 


far short of two-thirds of the whole, 
but may conceivably be barely more 
than one-third of the whole, since a 
majority is sufficient for a quorum. 
If, over and above the import of 
the words themselves, the Supreme 
Court should feel it proper to take 


‘into account the circumstances of the 


particular vote now in question, this 
would add greatly to the force of the 
contention against the amendment. 
It was passed by Congress at a time 
of abnormal tension, in the midst of 
the greatest of wars, and when the 
thought of the nation could not be 
effectively directed to the subject. It 
had been promoted by a propaganda 
organized with unprecedented effi- 
ciency, which never for a moment re- 
laxed its pressure. It had not been 
an issue—that is, not openly an 
issue—in the elections. Every cir- 
cumstance that should distinguish the 
character of the process by which an 
amendment is adopted was absent. 
The emotional force of the spirit of 
sacrifice evoked by the war was cap- 
italized to the utmost in the interest 
of a measure which was not to go 
into force until the war was over, 
and which was thereafter to affect 
the lives of all the inhabitants of the 
nation for generation after genera- 
tion. If there ever was a case for 
insisting upon the rigorous fulfill- 
ment of the requirements of ‘the Con- 
stitution, surely this is such a case. 
If the Constitution is to be subjected 
to amendment by snap judgment— 
and above all to amendment of a 
character so revolutionary as this— 
we have a right to demand that, 
however much the spirit of our or- 
ganic law may be violated, its letter 
at least shall be strictly observed. 
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Out of Their 


‘agen publication by the State De- 
partment of a “Memorandum on 
Certain Aspects of the Bolshevist 
Movement in Russia” is a departure 
of unusual importance. It is obvious 
that much of the information obtained 
by the Department in the conduct of 
its work is private and confidential, 
and delicate negotiations might be 
jeopardized by making it common 
property; but the more the public is 
made acquainted with the facts the 
better. The State Department has 
better sources of information than 
other agencies, and by giving out to 
the public all that is permissible and 
consistent with the public interest it 
not only forestalls and confounds 
those who deliberately circulate false 
information for their own purposes, 
but establishes a sound basis for 
popular support of its policies. This 
is preéminently the case with the 
pamphlet that has just appeared. 
Complaint has been made that its 
publication was delayed some three 
months after it had been prepared and 
printed, and that this delay was due 
to uncertainty as to the attitude of 
the President. But—better late than 
never; for the clear showing in its 
pages puts an end once for all to any 
talk of recognizing the autocracy at 
Moscow or compromising with evil 
because it appears triumphant. 

In this connection, the introduc- 
tion is illuminating and shows plainly 
the conclusions reached by the State 
Department after its examination of 
the Bolsheviks’ own material. 


The Russian Division of the State Depart- 
ment has prepared from original sources this 
brief summary of what appear to be some of 
the fundamental Bolshevist principles, methods, 
and aims. As will be seen, the statements are 
based almost entirely on translations from 
the Bolshevist newspapers in the files of the 
Department. These newspapers are the of- 
ficial organs of the All-Russian Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee of Soviets, of local Soviet 
committees, or of the Russian Communist 
Party Bolsheviks . . . 

The theoretical “dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat,” acknowledged to be the rule of a 
minority, with a definite policy of preliminary 
destruction, is found in fact to have degen- 
erated into a close monopoly of power by a 
very small group, who use the most opportun- 
istic and tyrannical methods, including “mass 
terror.” 

While existing on the accumulated wealth 
of the country, the Bolshevist régime has 
brought about a complete economic collapse, 
with consequent famine and epidemic. The 


Own Mouths 


claim of the Bolsheviks that economic isola- 
tion is wholly responsible for economic chaos 
in Soviet Russia cannot be sustained. The 
Bolshevist program has not worked and Bol- 
shevism has to its credit no constructive ac- 
complishment. 

One of the main aims of the Bolshevist lead- 
ers from the very beginning has been to make 
their movement a world-wide social revolu- 
tion. They incidentally declare that success 
in Russia depends on the development of cor- 
responding social revolutions in all other coun- 
tries. Bolshevist policies and tactics are sub- 
ordinated to the idea of the international pro- 
letarian revolution. Apparent compromises 
with “bourgeois” governments or countries 
have proved temporary and tactical. 


The Memorandum is a scholarly 
production and its method is above 
criticism. It takes up in turn various 
phases of Bolshevik rule, including 
the “dictatorship of the proletariat,” 
the elections to Soviets, the Extraor- 
dinary Commissions, mass terror, 
class discrimination in food rations, 
the Red Army, and the protests of 
the peasants, and in regard to each 
quotes verbatim the official Bolshevik 
decrees and newspapers. Similarly 
it describes the economic results of 
Bolshevist control, showing the aban- 
donment of announced principles, the 
policy of destruction, the issue of 
billions of worthless paper money, 
the disorganization of administrative 
machinery, the tyranny over labor, 
the breakdown of transportation, the 
distress in the agricultural districts, 
and the general industrial collapse. 
Finally, there is set forth the Bolshe- 
vist programme of world revolution, 
in which frank acknowledgment is 
made of the propaganda carried on 
throughout the world, as well as 
cynical disregard of any treaties or 
agreements which may be entered 
into. Half of the Memorandum is 
devoted to translations of the Bol- 
sheviks’ own decrees and documents 
—indisputable and complete evidence. 

Among the quotations from the 
official Bolshevik papers, some are 
especially striking. A man in the 
Province of Tambov writes to Jzvestia 
the following, which is pretty good 
evidence as to why the peasants hate 
the Bolshevik Government: 


Help! We are perishing! At the time 
when we are starving, do you know what is 
going on in the villages? Take, for instance, 
our village, Olkhi. Speculation is rife there, 
especially with salt, which sells at 40 rubles 
a pound. What does the militia do? What 
do the Soviets do? When it is reported to 


them, they wave their hands and say, “This 
is a normal phenomenon.” Not only this, but 
the militiamen, beginning with the chief and in- 
cluding some communists, are all engaged in 
brewing their own alcohol, which sells for 70 
rubles a bottle. Nobody who is in close touch 
with the militia is afraid to engage in this 
work. Hunger is ahead of us, but neither the 
citizens nor the “authorities” recognize it. The 
people’s judge also drinks, and if one wishes to 
win a case one only needs to treat him to a 
drink. We live in a terrible filth. 

The following figures given out by 
Rykov, President of the Supreme 
Soviet of National Economy, in a 
statement to the Moscow Soviet last 
March and published in the Severnaya 
Kommuna, express more clearly the 
economic ruin wrought by the incom- 
petence of the Soviet authorities than 
any statement made by their adver- 
saries. 


We have 100,000,000 puds (1,650,000 tons) of 
coal, 10,000,000 puds of grain, and several mil- 
lion puds of fish at our disposal which we can 
not move. In the spring a part will spoil. 
Transport is impossible, as we have no fuel, 
and the situation in regard to the want of it is 
that 2,000,000 puds of machine oil had to 
be used as substitute for want of liquid fuel. 
Railroad communication will have to be re- 
duced, which will again reflect on the supply 
of food. We have, therefore, to utilize 
transport by river as soon as navigation is 
opened. We also will have to fight with the 
local Soviets, who often hide their stocks, 
as, for instance, the Yarovlav Soviet hiding 
500,000 puds of petroleum. The textile indus- 
try is also in a critical state; up to 10,000,000 
puds of cotton is wanted and flax is scarce, as 
the peasants spin for their own needs or use 
it for heating purposes. A way out of these 
difficulties would be to take the Caucasus with 
its supply of petroleum and to increase pro- 
ductiveness of labor. At present we produce 
only five pairs of boots for 100 people, and 
however so many Kerensky rubles we would 
pay to workmen, only 1 in 20 can receive a 
pair. 

The same paper quoted a report 
made by Zinoviev at a meeting held in 
connection with the strike at Putilov 
factory to the effect that from August, 
1918, to February, 1919, the factory 
had turned out only five locomotives, 
while for the year 1918 the factory 
had cost the State a deficit of 58,000,- 
000 rubles. 

This Memorandum of the State De- 
partment wil! serve another good pur- 
pose. It will open the eyes of Amer- 
ica to the militant danger of Bol- 
shevism. Hitherto there has been a 
tendency to regard our own Bolshe- 
viks as misguided individuals, mostly 
aliens ignorant of or out of sympathy 
with our democratic institutions. 
Now we know that they are the flying 
squadron of the propaganda army 
and that we have among us citizens 
invoking for these agents the protec- 


tion of the rights of free speech 
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merely as a smoke screen to cover 
their hostile activities. 

The Bolshevik régime in Russia has 
become an aggressive imperialistic 
power, disposing of a large military 
force and directing also a vast and 
well-trained propagandist army. It 
is no longer a contest of ideas that 
confronts us—if indeed it ever was. 

These imperialistic aims are ex- 
pressed in a programme for world 
revolution, and the extent to which 
any government could count upon 
their good faith in making agreements 
or treaties is made clear in their own 
singularly frank announcements. 
Thus Trotsky in his “Peace Pro- 
gram,” says: 


If in awaiting the imminent proletarian flood 
in Europe, Russia should be forced to con- 
clude peace with the present day Governments 
of the Central Powers, it would be a provi- 
sional, temporary, and transitory peace, with 
the revision of which the European Revolu- 
tion will have to concern itself in the first in- 
stance. Our whole policy is built upon the 
expectation of this revolution. 


A similar attitude is disclosed even 
more strikingly in the speech made 
by Zinoviev, President of the Petro- 
grad Soviet, last February: 


We are willing to sign an unfavorable 
peace with the Allies. . . . It would only mean 
that we should put no trust whatever in the 
bit of paper we should sign. We should use 
the breathing space so obtained in order to 
gather our strength in order that the mere con- 
tinued existence of our Government would 
keep up the world-wide propaganda which 
Soviet Russia has been carrying on for more 
than a year. 


Lenin himself, however, sets forth 
the whole plan with singular clarity 
and characteristic Bolshevik logic in 
his proclamation calling the Congress 
of the Communist International: 


The present is the period of destruction and 
crushing of the capitalistic system of the whole 
world, and it will be a catastrophe for the 
whole European culture, should capitalism 
with all its insoluble contradictions not be 
done away with. 

The aim of the proletariat must now be im- 
mediately to conquer power. To conquer 
power means to destroy the governmental 
apparatus of the bourgeois and to organize 
a new proletarian governmental apparatus. 

The new apparatus of the Government must 
express the dictaforship of the working class 
(and in certain places even the dictatorship 
of the half-proletariat in the villages, that is, 
the peasant proletariat), that is, to persist in 
the systematic suppression of the exploiting 
classes and be the means of expropriating them. 
No false bourgeois democracy—this treacher- 
ous form of the power of a financial oligarchy— 
with its mere external equality—but a prole- 
tarian democracy able to realize the freedom 
of the working masses; no parliamentarism, 
but the self-government of the masses through 
their elected organs; no capitalistic bureau- 
cracy, but governing organs which have been 


appointed by the masses themselves, through 
the real participation of these masses in the 
governing of the country and the socialistic 
work of reorganization—such ought to be 
the type of the proletarian state. The Soviet 
power or a corresponding organization of gov- 
ernment is its concrete expression. 

The dictatorship of the proletariat must be 
the occasion for the immediate expropriation 
of capital and the elimination of the private 
right of owning the means of production, 
through making them common public prop- 
erty. The socialization (meaning doing away 
with private property and making it the prop- 
erty of the proletarian state, which is man- 
aged by the workers on a socialistic basis) 
of the large-scale industries and the central 
bodies organized by the same, including the 
banks, the confiscation of the capitalistic agri- 
cultural production, the monopolization of 
large-scale commerce, the socialization of the 
large buildings in the towns and in the coun- 
try; the establishment of a workmen’s gov- 
ernment and the concentration of the econo- 
mic functions in the hands of the organs of the 
proletarian dictatorship—are the most essen- 
tial aims of the day. 

In order to protect the socialist revolution 
against external and internal enemies, and to 
assist the fighting proletariats of other coun- 
tries, it becomes necessary to entirely disarm 
the bourgeoisie and its agents and to arm the 
proletariat. 

The world situation demands immediate and 
as perfect as possible relations between the 
different groups of the revolutionary prole- 
tariat and a complete alliance of all the coun- 
tries in which the revolution has already suc- 
ceeded. 

The most important method is the mass ac- 
tion of the proletariat, including armed strug- 
gle against the Government power of capital- 
ists. 

The destruction of State authority is the 
aim which all Socialists have set for them- 
selves, Marx included and at the head; with- 
out the realization of this aim true democra- 
tism, that is, equality and liberty, cannot be 
realized. This aim can be realized in actual 
fact only by a Soviet or proletarian democracy, 
for by bringing into constant and actual par- 
ticipation in the administration of the State 
the mass organizations of the toilers, it be- 
gins immediately to prepare for the complete 
decay of any State. 


The national anti-Bolshevik move- 
ments in Russia have failed, and the 
spring may see Poland and Rumania 
swept by the Red armies. Then 
Europe faces another war, a war for 
which the Allies are ill-prepared, a 
war from which America can scarcely 
stand aloof. With eastern Europe 
in revolution and all Asia ablaze, we 
may have again to throw our forces 
into a struggle that is a greater 
menace to civilization than was Ger- 
man imperialism. 

And those who are accounted 
statesmen are taking no wise or ade- 
quate measures to meet the menace. 
Mr. Lloyd George seems inclined to 
come to terms with the Soviet Gov- 


‘ernment if only it will promise to 


cease its campaigns against Persia, 
Afghanistan, and India, hoping at the 
same time to win to himself the pro- 


Bolshevik labor element in his own 
country. Of course, the promise 
would not be kept, but even if it were, 
one can scarcely picture a proud and 
self-respecting nation buying peace 
on such craven terms. M. Clemenceau 
still clings to the cordon sanitaire and 


-barrier-state idea, an equally ineffec- 


tual and dangerous plan. It is, indeed, 
repugnant to think of egging on the 
weak new states of eastern Europe, 
already torn with long-continued 
warfare, with unstable governments, 
and disorganized economic life, to do 
our fighting for us. Furthermore, 
nothing would tend more to consoli- 
date the Bolshevik power and rally 
to it Russian national feeling. Every 
Russian would feel that these coun- 
tries were being hired for the task and 
that slices of Russia would be the price 
paid. They already believe that the 
Allies, and especially England, cov- 
ertly desire that the Russia of the 
future shall be weakened by dismem- 
berment. Lloyd George practically 
admitted as much in his speech of 
November 19. 

Our situation in the face of the new 
menace is similar to what it was when 
German imperialism threatened the 
world. The same forces are at work 
to blind us to the issues. Bolshevik 
tools and dupes are among us, arous- 
ing feeling against Great Britain by 
false tales of oppression in India, 
by pleas for Egyptian independence, 
by Sinn Fein propaganda; stirring 
up animosity against Japan; inciting 
labor troubles and class hostility; 
and camouflaging all their multifari- 
ous activities under the cloak of 
“liberalism.” We have let go the 
opportunity to act in time to save 
the greater sacrifices. A year ago 
generous aid in money and supplies 
tothe loyal Russian forces would have 
eradicated the cancer from Moscow, 
without the need of sending a soldier. 
But the moral issue was not clear, for 
our people listened to cunning propa- 
gandists, who represented Kolchak 
and Denikin as reactionaries and re- 
storers of Tsarism and diverted atten- 
tion from the actual tsarism of Lenin 
and Trotsky. The opportunity passed, 
and millions of lives have already 
paid the price of delay. 

JEROME LANDFIELD 
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Can We Improve Our Public 
Schools? 


here holding the views on the sub- 
ject of education which are ex- 
pressed in this article, the writer has 
been accused of heresy. Granted that 
a plain sailor can not pretend to be 
an authority on such matters, yet, as 
the onlookers at a game of chess often 
perceive situations and possibilities 
that escape the notice of the players 
themselves, he has reached the con- 
clusion that in some respects the pres- 
ent scheme of public education is 
fairly open to criticism. It is in the 
hope that his humble contribution to 
the discussion of an important topic 
may prove useful that he offers these 
random observations, if only as a man 
of straw to be knocked down. 

To begin at the beginning—can 
anything be more depressing than the 
sight of children, some of them tiny 
tots, lugging home piles of text-books 
every afternoon that the next day’s 
lessons may be learned by them out of 
school hours, or, as is more frequently 
the case, taught them by their par- 
ents? Why should such a practice be 
tolerated? What are teachers for if 
not to teach? Why should parents 
be called upon to do work for which 
teachers are paid, thus turning the 
latter into mere hearers of lessons? 
The custom seems quite universal and 
encouraged, or at least not discour- 
aged. Yet, in my opinion, thus to en- 
croach upon a child’s play hours, 
which should be devoted to healthy 
exercise, is little less than a crime. 
Never do my eyes fall on this painful 
spectacle but I say to myself, “The 
school that child attends is rotten.” 
If the school hours are adequate, must 
we not believe that they are misused 
—wasted? To extend them is un- 
thinkable. Going a step farther, I 
am convinced that the taking home of 
text-books and the studying there of 
lessons should be positively prohibited 
to boys and girls under, say, thirteen 
years of age. Their health and 
strength and growth are too precious 
to themselves and the nation to be 
jeopardized. Had I a child subjected 
to this merciless régime, I should 


peremptorily forbid it to bring any 
text-book out of school. 

Still another step along this icono- 
clastic road which I am inviting my 
readers to tread with me; why any 
text-books at all for these young 
scholars, saving only history and 
readers? As they seem unnecessary 
to me, I am led to wonder whether 
schoolmasters and schoolmistresses 
do not follow the line of least resist- 
ance and assign lessons to be learned 
from text-books rather than do the 
teaching themselves. It is distasteful 
to suggest that they should choose 
upon which horn of the dilemma to 
impale themselves, laziness or incom- 
petence; therefore some other reason 
must exist as to which my ignorance 
needs enlightenment. 

Except readers, there were no text- 
books at Professor Thomas’s school in 
New Haven, which I attended when a 
youngster, and as, in my belief, no 
better primary school ever existed on 
this planet, I have good ground for 
my opinions. Of course, I must admit 
that he was an extraordinary master 
—his Christian name should have 
been Deodato, for surely never was a 
pedagogue more truly God-given. 
When his school closed for the day his 
scholars were absolutely free. What 
results attended his system, it may be 
asked. Suffice it to say that his boys 
of twelve could read well, write well, 
indite a good letter in accepted form, 
both business and personal; spell ex- 
cellently, draw maps from memory, 
cipher with the best. They knew 
their history thoroughly as far as he 
carried them, and a little about chem- 
istry and mineralogy as well, through 
practical demonstrations; many of 
them could set up type, and they did 
with their own hands make out, com- 
pose, and print the weekly school 
standing; all could keep books in 
double entry. The secret lay in that 
Professor Thomas did nothing him- 
self which he could make his boys do 
for themselves. Few were the lessons 
he heard in person or the exercises he 
corrected, although from his raised 


platform he supervised all. In spell- 
ing, geography, and mental arithme- 
tic, for example, the boys themselves 
conducted the quiz after the manner 
of the good old New England spelling 
bee. In dictation each boy pointed 
out the mistakes on some other boy’s 
slate (for of course the wasteful pad 
had no place in this model school), 
and was marked not only for his own 
errors, but for those also which he 
had failed to note on the slate passed 
to him. 

Under Professor Thomas, scholars 
acquired those most essential of all 
faculties, mental abstraction and the 
knowledge of how to study. Do 
these find their place in our common 
schools? I greatly fear not, yet even 
after the lapse of many years they 
still remain with me as priceless pos- 
sessions. 

In the great world outside the 
schoolroom every man finds himself 
working under the inexorable law of 
rewards and penalties, and he whose 
career is crowned with success has 
won more of the former and incurred 
fewer of the latter than his fellows. 
What rewards do our schools hold out 
for close application and the rapid ac- 
complishment of the daily task? Ab- 
solutely none except, possibly, the 
prizes offered at the end of the term. 
To expect the average boy to work 
hard over his books during what 
seems to him an eternity that he may 
at its end receive, perchance, a book 
of poetry, is mere folly; something 
more immediate and appealing to his 
nature is required. 

Let us digress a moment and in- 
quire into what it is that makes prog- 
ress so slow in our schools. Un- 
doubtedly the cause lies in the fact 
that the so-called dull boys hold back 
their brighter comrades, just as in the 
navy the speed of the slowest ship is 
that of the squadron. To increase the 
latter the former must be increased. 
There is no alternative. I do not 
know whether the expediting of the 
laggards is the guiding principle in 
our schools, although convinced that 
it ought to be; while I have no reason 
to suppose that the teaching of how 
to study is recognized as the most 
important part of a master’s duty. 
If that is achieved all the rest of edu- 
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cation becomes plain sailing. I may 
be a heretic in holding that unless a 
master or mistress can teach how to 
study he or she is of little value. This 
can not be done by punishment, as, 
for instance, “keeping after school.” 
Experience has demonstrated the fu- 
tility of such a procedure. Why not 
take the other tack and try the virtue 
of competition and rewards, the very 
basis of business management? 

To illustrate, suppose I were given 
a free hand in dealing with one aver- 
age class. I would first see to it that 
a playground for pleasant and a gyn.- 
nasium for foul weather were avail- 
able. I would then address my boys 
somewhat after this fashion: 

“I have a _ stop-watch here by 
which to time you in learning a cer- 
tain poem. When I say ‘go,’ open 
your books at page 82 and begin to 
memorize the poem. As soon as any 
one of you knows it perfectly, let him 
raise his hand. At my nod, he can 
leave the schoolroom and play outside 
until the bell sounds at the end of the 
hour, when of course he must return. 
Now be sure that you do know the 
poem perfectly. I have someone 
waiting outside who will test you and 
send you back if you do not. More- 
over, your word next time will not be 
fully accepted; you will have to pay 
for your error by remaining in your 
seat for a while. And let me warn 
each of you not to get into the habit 
of deceiving himself. The one per- 
son with whom you must always be 
honest is your own self. Now for the 
race—Go!’’* 

I would note the exact time re- 
quired for each boy to do the task— 
thus getting a measure of his mental 
speed and self-honesty, as well as data 
upon which to gauge and record his 
progress in concentration. It is to 
the laggards, thus self proclaimed, 
that I would then devote all possible 
attention, helping them to lubricate 
their brain ‘mechanism by taking 
them under intensive training through 
one small part of the lesson at a time. 
Eventually I should be in a position 
to report to the Superintendent that 


Johnnie Green, for example, was men- - 





*I have taken the simplest case, that of pure 
memorizing. .The reader can easily extend 
the idea to cover more complex cases. 


tally so far below normal that he 
should be set apart and not be kept 
in the class to hold back his fellows— 
a rank injustice to them. It is the 
best pace of the normal or average 
boy which should be accepted for the 
whole class—not that of the cleverest 
or of the dullest. 

Granted that some boys are 
brighter than others, just as some 
machines work with less friction and 
more efficiency than others, yet I feel 
strongly that very often the so-called 
dull scholar merely lacks the faculty 
of abstraction and close attention. 
He will confidently assert that he has 
devoted the whole hour to his lesson 
and he really thinks he has done so. 
As a matter of fact he has done noth- 
ing of the sort. His mind has wan- 
dered from the text-book pages to 
dwell upon the next baseball game, 
the coming of the circus, etc., etc. 
He longs for the ending of the school 
session and wishes he were a man 
with this horrid confinement and re- 
pulsive study behind him. The con- 
sequence is that of the hour allowed 
he really gives but a fraction to his 
study. To such as he is the chance 
of getting out of doors and of joining 
his playmates comes like manna in 
the wilderness, furnishing a powerful 
incentive to stick close to the lesson. 
It is difficult to determine in advance 
how much time he would in this way 
gain for his sports, but I am sure it 
would prove astonishingly great. 

The laws of physics apply here as 
everywhere else. Exactly the same 
amount of mental energy is expended 
by each boy in learning any given les- 
son, the difference being that some 
work with the minimum of friction 
and without stopping; others with 
undue friction or intermittently. It 
may be possible to lubricate the gears 
—as to this I can only hope—but it is 
eminently practicable to keep the 
wheels moving uninterruptedly. Is 
not this worth attempting? And is 
not the method I suggest extremely 
promising? So entirely convinced 
am I on this point that I am almost 
ready to engage to take any class, 
and, after a few months’ training, 
prove that the hour allotted to study 
could be reduced possibly to twenty 
minutes without detriment. If I am 


correct in my forecast, this class 
could eventually have its tasks 
doubled in length and yet have twenty 
minutes playtime out of every hour. 
Of course these figures are only hypo- 
thetical, but I have seen at Professor 
Thomas’s school such extraordinary 


_results of the mental concentration 


and the knowledge of how to study 
inculeated there that I can not think 
them wildly visionary. 

This supposititious class would, if 
I am right, go easily and thoroughly 
over the school course in half the time 
now allotted. It could keep up its 
speed in the grammar and high 
schools and be prepared for college at 
the age of fourteen, to graduate at 
eighteen, then to enter a university 
and go out into the world at twenty- 
one equipped at once to undertake 
its life work. 

The objection will be raised that 
boys of fourteen are too young to 
leave home. Quite true, if they go to 
a university where the student is re- 
garded as a man fully competent to 
take care of himself. What I have in 
mind is a small college exercising su- 
pervision over the conduct, habits, and 
morals of its charges. That I myself 
went to the Naval Academy at four- 
teen years of age and, thanks to Pro- 
fessor Thomas, went through the four 
years’ curriculum in three years, 
graduating before I was eighteen, 
shows that my ideas are not so very 
chimerical after all, since I was 
merely an average lad, except in this, 
that under dear old Professor Thomas 
I had learned how to study and how 
to abstract myself from my sur- 
roundings. He discarded text-books, 
other than readers, completely, using 
wall maps and similar displays 
for other branches such as spell- 
ing, arithmetic, etc. To any person 
really anxious to learn Professor 
Thomas’s system in detail the invita- 
tion is freely extended to come to me 
for a conference. A private school 
in any one of our large cities would, 
I am convinced, prove a gold mine if 
faithfully conducted on his lines. Our 
public schools would, I fear, not con- 
sider such a tremendous change, im- 
peratively necessary as this heretic 
thinks it to be. 


CASPAR F. GoopRICH 
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Correspondence 


Mr. Roscoe and the Church 
of England 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


In his article on “The Established 
Church of England,” in the Review of 
December 20, Mr. E. S. Roscoe leaves little 
unsaid that might be said in its dis- 
praise. He is, indeed, so apparently con- 
fident that the Church of England is a 
dead thing that he almost persuades one 
that it must be so. If he is to be credited, 
not only has the inefficiency of the 
Church as an organized body “been clear 
for a long time to impartial observers,” 
but it is even recognized by the Church 
itself. Surely a parlous state. We are 
also reminded that the Church of Eng- 
land has been out of touch with national 
feeling in England, and “never more so 
than during the Great War”; and that 
it is “tolerated good-naturedly by the 
nation as a whole.” The Church is 
“characterized by lack of enthusiasm”; 
it “produces no great divines”; it lacks 
both “the simple emotionalism of the 
Nonconformist Churches” and “the 
simple-minded and unquestioning devo- 
tion of the Roman Catholic Church to its 
faith and to its purpose”; it “appeals 
now, wholeheartedly, neither to reason 
or feeling; it has neither an intellectual 
nor an emotional influence.’ A most 
comprehensively damning indictment. If 
all this were true, as of course it is not, 
in spite of Mr. Roscoe’s contrary belief, 
this corporate Esau might well lament 
the loss of both a birthright and any 
vestige of a blessing. 

It would be insulting the intelligence 
of your readers to attempt to tell them 
what the Church of England has done 
in the past, and what it is doing to-day, 
in the general cause of Christian civili- 
zation, what it has contributed to the 
education of England’s sons and daugh- 
ters, what a factor it has been in the 
social life of that country, how its mem- 
bers clerical and lay did their part in 
the Great War. It has been a living 
force, and is still a living force, in Eng- 
land, as it has been and still is throughout 
the British Empire, and as the sister 
church has been and is in the United 
States. It does seem to me that the 
Church of England, or the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, stands for certain 
things that were never more vitally im- 
portant than they are to-day. It stands 
for broadmindedness, for tolerance of 
the views of others, for intelligent patri- 
otism, for the reasonable freedom of the 
individual, for self-control rather than 
control by the state. It teaches its mem- 
bers to be charitable in the broadest and 
best sense of the word, to be helpful but 
not meddlesome, to pray but not in the 


market-place, to be good citizens, to play 
the game, in a word to be gentlemen and 
gentlewomen. Any church that does 
these things, or even makes an honest 
attempt to do these things, will live. 


L. J. B. 
Ottawa, Ont., January 1 


Inviting Revolution 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


Now, as always, it is the Reds who de- 
sire the coming of the “Social Revolu- 
tion’; but many of the invitations to this 
festive chaos are at the present moment 
being issued by the Repressionists. Un- 
depreciated Americanism demands that 
both the Reds and Repressionists be dealt 
with as enemies of the Republic; and it 
is the task of the much abused and dis- 
credited Liberals in this country to make 
the demand effective. For so doing, this 
party of orderly progress may expect to 
be bitterly attacked by both sets of ex- 
tremists; but it may also confidently hope 
to avert a disastrous social upheaval. 
This is the day of the Liberal; not the 
day of his prosperity and popularity, but 
the day of his opportunity. Liberalism 
alone can offer adequate backing for that 
salutary doctrine—now, unhappily, in 
eclipse—which requires justice for those 
“to whom we do not wish to be just.” 

The Liberal can not tolerate the use of 
revolutionary expedients by either of the 
parties to an industrial dispute, nor by 
the Government itself. When organized 
labor prepares to compel political change 
by means of a general strike, the Liberal, 
however much he may sympathize with 
labor’s grievances, must needs oppose 
this method of redressing them. When 
organized capital presumes to use as one 
of its weapons the withdrawal, in certain 
districts, of the ordinary citizen rights 
of free speech, free assemblage, the even- 
handed public justice, the Liberal is 
driven to protest, even though he fears 
the impending tyranny of labor. And 
similarly, the Liberal is bound to oppose 
in every lawful way any action by the 
Government in which it seeks to guard 
the general welfare by discriminating, 
wittingly or unwittingly, against one in- 
dustrial class and in favor of another. In 
each of these cases the guiding principle 
of Liberalism is an unflinching adherence 
to orderly justice. 

It would be superfluous to urge so ob- 
vious a principle as this, were there not 
in the social chaos of to-day many and 
powerful temptations to violate it, and 
a widespread yielding to these tempta- 
tions. 

The Liberal whose sympathies incline 
toward the Reds often allows himself to 
drift into the position of acquiescing in 
revolution, if not of actually inviting it. 
He may be skeptical about the reality of 
the so-called democracy in the United 


States to-day, reasoning somewhat as 
follows: 


Our democracy is political only; in industry 

we still have autocracy. And even our politi- 
cal democracy is more apparent than real. Are 
we not in fact under a minority control, thanks 
to public inertia, indifference, and timidity, 
ignorance and mis-education; thanks also to 
plutocratic pressure on newspapers and maga- 
zines, on hired brainpower in general, and on 
political parties and officials? Is not our de- 
mocracy, after all, essentially a minority dicta- 
tion in the interest of stability and the capi- 
talist class? Would it not probably involve 
more of gain than loss if, by “direct action,” 
another minority dictatorship were substituted, 
in the interest of change, perhaps progress, 
rather than stability, and of the labor class in- 
stead of the capitalist? 
The Liberal who answers this last ques- 
tion in the affirmative has ceased to be a 
Liberal. He has become a Red. By hesi- 
tating to give it a negative answer, many 
Liberals are at the present moment in- 
viting revolution. To distrust the use 
of unlawful violence as a means to prog- 
ress is the very essence of Liberalism; 
and the demand for “direct action” is a 
clear call to unlawful violence against our 
Governmental institutions. 

The Liberal whose sympathies incline 
toward the Repressionists is in an equally 
perilous predicament. He sincerely be- 
lieves that law and order must be main- 
tained at any cost in these unsteady 
times; hence he finds it easy to condone 
the “treat ’em rough” tactics so com- 
monly used against “undesirable citi- 
zens.” The following news item will 
illustrate: 

Cincinnati, Nov. 18—Three hundred mem- 

bers of the American Legion, led by their offi- 
cers, raided headquarters of the Socialist party 
here to-night. Hundreds of pounds of litera- 
ture were thrown to the street, where it was 
burned. 
However bitter the Liberal’s opposition 
to Socialism may be, and however 
enthusiastic his support of the American 
Legion, his plain duty is to condemn this 
outrage and do his part in seeing that it 
receives a suitable punishment. To do 
anything else is to fall weakly into line 
with those who are inviting revolution. 

The Industrial Workers of the World 
provide many similar illustrations. Be- 
cause the Liberal abhors the I. W. W. 
and all its works, his soul rebels against 
the duty of shielding its members from 
unlawful violence. Is not lawlessness the 
very cement that binds them together? 
Is it not their commen aim to overthrow 
in an unlawful manner the basic institu- 
tions of modern society? What right, 
therefore, have they to claim the protec- 
tion of the law or equitable treatment in 
the courts? If the Liberal be intelligent, 
arguments such as these proceed from 
his angry heart, not from his cool head. 
For a very little of sober reflection can 
not fail to convince him that it comports 
ill with the dignity of a great people to 
fight crime with crime, and that the ulti- 
mate safeguard against revolution is a 
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record of even-handed justice to all. And 
he must feel grave concern as he reads 
the bitter arraignment of modern society 
by the Reds, and knows that many of 
their charges are based upon fact. Every 
crime committed against a Red, whether 
by a court, a public administrator, or 
a “law and order” mob, is an invitation 
to revolution—an invitation that thou- 
sands will accept and other thousands se- 
riously ponder. The all-important job of 
the Liberals during the next few months 
is to lessen the number of such invita- 
tions. 
HENRY W. LAWRENCE, JR. 

Middlebury, Vermont, December 20 


A Talk With 
Sir George Paish 


i reading of Sir George Paish 
in the “yellows,” one might be par- 
doned for imagining that expert on 
finance as a delusive, wily, rather dan- 
gerous person. Those who meet him face 
to face, and exchange views with him, 
will be surprised to find that he is just 
the contrary. 

I had the pleasure of a long and serious 
talk with him the other day, when he 
explained to me some features of his 
mission. He had been disconcerted by 
the comments of those “yellows” on what 
they fancy he is trying to do in this 
country. 

“T can not understand,” he remarked, 
“why I have had my mission so misrepre- 
sented. On my arrival I supposed I 
had made it clear that I had come here, 
not to arrange an enormous loan for any 
government, but as the spokesman of a 
philanthropic group, the Fight the 
Famine Council, to enlist the sympathies 
of moneyed men and others in the United 
States on behalf of starving Europe. 

“It is no part of my purpose to induce 
your Government to lend billions of 
dollars to Great Britain. What I desire 
is to convince you of the urgent need of 
the unhappy peoples over there who have 
been victims of the war. I would not for 
a moment even criticize the attitude of 
your public men or anyone at all here 
on this point. But, in a few days, I 
may venture to reply to Mr. Hoover and 
some others. 

“T feel, as we all do in Europe, that the 
assistance which the United States has 
rendered the Old World has been magnifi- 
cent. Nothing could have been finer 
than the way in which your armies 
fought with us, or than the way in which, 
at a most crucial time, you sent us food 
for lack of which we must have perished. 

“T am here to try to show you the need 
of not withholding the supplies which 
you, above all, can assure the stricken 
nations. All that we ask is that you 


should go on exporting what you raise to 


Europe. I wish to show how you can do 
that in a normal way—not by extending 
credit on a gigantic scale with risk of 
loss, but with safety to yourselves, with 
guarantees. I mean guarantees of a 
responsible Government.” 

“What’s wrong with the whole world 
just now, Sir George?” 

“The world has been disordered by an 
explosion. 
its normal state. I do not doubt—indeed, 
I have never doubted that, soon or late, 
the United States will realize this fact 
and do its part to restore order. In the 
long run I have never known America to 
fail in doing what is right. Since my 
arrival, after conferring with important 
business men, I have convinced myself 
that henceforward business interests 
here will see that their future lies not 
only in the development of domestic trade 
but also in the expansion of foreign 


trade. In the future, I believe, this coun-. 


try and Great Britain will work amicably 
together, more or less as partners. There 
will, of course, be friendly competition. 
But Great Britain will not try to get 
monopolies of trade in certain countries 
—for example, in the Far East. And the 
United States will, I believe, be equally 
generous. 

“The war, you know, has taken from 
us two great fields on which we used to 
draw for our  supplies—Russia and 
Rumania. This country is to-day the 
only source from which we can hope to 
get the things we need urgently. 

“It was most fortunate for us that, at 
a crisis of our fate, you Americans awoke 
to a new consciousness of your own for- 
eign interests. What you did by sending 
us wheat can not be overestimated. You 
know what happened. The normal pro- 
duction of wheat and so on here increased 
enormously; so greatly as to make up 
all the deficit in production on our side. 
When it again sank, owing to bad har- 
vests, you economized. Had you not 
done so, we might have been ruined, 
though I believe that England could have 
starved a little longer, at the worst, than 
Germany.” 

As to Russia, Sir George held the 
opinion that it would be advisable and 
even necessary to let the Russians work 
out their own fate without interference. 
There seemed, indeed, to be no possible 
alternative, as the French and British 
soldiers baulked at fighting Russians. 
He had also much of interest to say as 
to the ferment of the world regarding 
social issues. 

“IT have had occasion,” he remarked, 
“to talk with soldiers at the front. I 
asked one group of men—about seven 
hundred Tommies—what they thought. 
In answer, I was asked if it was true 
that, while they were offering up their 
lives to serve their country, the profiteers 
at home were growing rich. There is no 
doubt, of course, that while the late war 


It must be brought back to- 


lasted, outrageous profits were made by 
many employers. As a natural conse- 
quence, the working people insisted on 


their share of those huge profits. So 


wages were put up. And this in turn 
increased the cost of living. The cost of 
living must be gradually reduced. It is 
at the root of all the trouble in the world. 
The workers are unhappy because they 
are having a bad time of it at home. The 
women understand that it means more 
to their men folk and their families to 
lower expenditure than to get higher 
wages. A great portion of the burden 
of the people must be reduced by taking 
away excessive profits. 

“The tendency in England, as I see 
things, is towards what is known there 
now as Guild Socialism—really a move- 
ment in the direction of codperation in 
production and distribution. There have 
been efforts to attain these ends in Eng- 
land, due to the initiative of broadminded 
employers. But we may see the attempt 
on a much bigger scale. Between capital 
and organized labor, what we call the 
middle classes (and more particularly 
the professional classes, clerks and so 
on) have suffered greatly. It is but fair 
that they should be considered in all 
social re-adjustments. I do not know 
exactly what has been accomplished so 
far by the middle class unions and 
leagues in England. We hear much less 
of them than you suppose. Such organi- 
zations are, however, badly needed.” 

And then, after a pause for thought, 
Sir George said this of what to him 
seemed an impending social change of 
vast importance, “In times past, capital 
has been in the habit of hiring labor. 
Before long we may see labor hiring 
capital. Groups of working people will 
borrow money for their purposes on the 
best terms procurable. And, as the work- 
ing people grow in intelligence, the terms 
on which they will be able to raise money 
will grow easier.” 

“But will that help the rest of the 
community ?” 

“Yes, in the end, I think it will. The 
workers will not be able to dispense with 
the assistance of the professionals, whose 
interests are perhaps nearer to their own 
than to those of the capitalists. Eventu- 
ally all classes may codperate, and share 
the profits of production and distribu- 
tion.” 

In quoting Sir George Paish, I have 
not always tried to repeat his very words. 
At times he took some pains to make it 
plain that he was not nailing himself 
down to rigid prophecies, but merely 
formulating views with which he sym- 
pathized. His general outlook on the 
future seemed optimistic. Especially as 
to the willingness of American business 
men, or at least the more farsighted of 
them, to do their share in restoring peace 
and order to a distracted world. 

CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 
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Mr. P. E. More and The Wits 


F Mr. Howells is the dean of our fiction, 
Mr. More is the bishop of our criti- 
cism. His classical and Oriental schol- 
arship, his reverence for tradition, his 
reasoned conservatism, his manner, a 
little austere at first contact, and his 
style, pure and severely decorous, all be- 
come the office. By the serenity of his 
pleasure in letters and the life of the 
mind he recalls those substantially happy 
old churchman-scholars of the eighteenth 
century, Warton and Percy and Warbur- 
ton. By the range of his deep and difficult 
reading he suggests Coleridge, to whose 
intellectual dissoluteness, however, his 
intellectual organization and concentra- 
tion are antithetical. By his aloofness 
from the spirit of the hour and its con- 
troversies he reminds one of Landor, 
striving with none, because none is 
worth his strife. By his touch of mystic 
ardor and his sustained moral intensity 
and philosophic seriousness, he belongs 
with Savonarola and the great French 
ecclesiastics of the seventeenth century, 
inspired by the poignancy of a Pascal and 
the weight and amplitude of a Bossuet. 
One may visualize him in these later 
years, since his retirement from editorial 
duties, as sitting in external and internal 
placidity under a pallid bust of Pallas in 
a commodious library, learnedly annotat- 
ing in fine small hand an interleaved 
edition of Plato, or poring with a reading 
glass over the Latin folio of Origen, or 
perhaps quite lost to the world in the 
wide wilderness of Leo XIII’s Aquinas. 
Men with such companions are less 
solitary than they seem. Upon a schol- 
arly leisure so austerely industrious, you 
and I would not lightly venture to in- 
trude, even though we had heard that 
after a week with St. Augustine Mr. 
More enjoys a Saturday evening with 
Anna Katharine Green; or will good-hu- 
moredly meet the Princeton pundits and 
Bluestockings at a rubber of bridge, 
bringing to the solution of its problems 
the logical rigor of Duns Scotus and the 
transcendental insight of Plotinus. On 
another night, at tea-time or after, Sam- 
uel Johnson would not hesitate to stumble 
in, and, stretching his great legs towards 
the fire, challenge Henry Holt’s views of 
Patience Worth and the ouija board, or 
put the Princeton Platonist to a defense 
of the thesis, somewhat wearily stoical, 
which he has carved in tall Greek letters 
across the face of his mantel shelf—a 
thesis of which this is the gist: “Man’s 
affairs are really of small consequence, 
but one must act as if they were, and 
this is a burden.” Later in the evening 
one can imagine that saturated student 
of Queen Anne’s time, Professor Trent, 
completing the semicircle; and then the 
three of them, confirmed Tories all three, 
joining in an amiable but heated alterca- 
tion on the merits of Milton and Defoe, 


or more harmoniously discussing, judg- 
ing and gossiping over the “‘wits” of tav- 
ern and coffee-house whom Mr. More has 
gathered into his latest volume*: first, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Halifax, Mrs. 
Behn, Swift, Pope, Lady Mary, Berkeley, 
the Duke of Wharton, Gray; and then, 
more summarily, those golden bugs, those 
“decadent” fellows, who wore the green 
carnation and sipped absinthe for coffee 
between the reign of Wilde and the reign 
of G. B. Shaw. 

It is good literary talk—better is not 
to be heard in these degenerate days. It 
is talk now grave, now gay, richly allus- 
ive and erudite and deliciously seasoned 
with malice—‘‘at every word a reputa- 
tion dies.” For the host, quoting Samuel 
Butler, has given his guests this note: 
“There is nothing that provokes and 
sharpens wit like malice.” What a lurk- 
ing Whig or a modern Democrat or a 
Romanticist would miss, if he were eaves- 
dropping there, is a clash of fundamental 
belief and theory. Professor Trent may 
differ tenaciously on a nice point, such as 
the circumstantial evidence in the case 
of Lady Mary’s virtue. But as to the 
a priori evidence, they are all in substan- 
tial agreement; for they accept with a 
dreadful Calvinistic accord man’s nat- 
ural predisposition to evil. They all ap- 
plaud the wits for saying so sovereignly 
well those infamous things about human 
nature, which, alas, every now and then, 
human nature deserves to hear. They all 
speak suspiciously and derogatively of 
the mobile vulgus. And they fail, as 
nearly every militant classicist does, to 
recognize the “grand style” in Shake- 
speare, though, as Mr. More’s favorite 
abomination, Professor Saintsbury, truly 
says, the heretic has but to open the plays 
anywhere and read fifty lines, and the 
grand style will smite him in the face 
“as God’s glory smote Saint Stephen.” 
Mr. More, receding from the position 
taken in the second series, now admits, 
indeed, that the greater plays are in their 
substance “profoundly classic,’ which is 
as much as one ever extorts from a de- 
fender of the Acropolis; but he clings to 
his heresy in the case of “Romeo and 
Juliet,” ranking its exquisite symphonies 
of meaning and music below the ethical 
plain-song of the “Hippolytus.” 

We are interrupting better talk than 
our own. “Stay, stay,” as a German vis- 
itor exclaimed on another occasion, ““Toc- 
tor Shonson is going to say something.” 

“Sir,” cries the Doctor dashing at 
“P. E. M.” with brutal downrightness, 
“in your essay on a Bluestocking of the 
Restoration, you have applied a vile 
phrase to Congreve. You have done an 





*With the Wits. Shelburne Essays. Tenth 
series. By Paul Elmer More. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


injustice to Congreve by coupling him 
with Wycherley and Mrs. Behn as ‘wal- 
lowing contentedly in nastiness.’ A critic 
should exert himself to distinguish the 
colors and shades of iniquity. Wycher- 
ley splashed through the filth of his time 
like a gross wit. Mrs. Behn dabbled in 
it like a prurient and truckling wit. 
Swift, indeed, wallowed in it, not con- 
tentedly but morosely, truculently, like a 
mad wit. But Congreve picked his way 
through it disdainfully, like a fastidious 
wit.” 

“But did you not,” inquired Mr. More, 
“in your Lives of the Poets remark that 
the perusal of Congreve’s works will 
make no man better?” 

“True,” retorts the Doctor, “but I ac- 
knowledged that I knew nothing of Con- 
greve’s plays. Years had passed since I 
had read them. I am better acquainted 
with them now. Sir, in the Elysian 
Fields, Hazlitt, Thackeray, and Meredith, 
your best judges of wit and the beauties 
of English prose, converse.with the mem- 
bers of my Literary Club in the language 
of Congreve. In my days of nature, I 
did him at least the justice of recording 
that he could name among his friends 
every man of his times, Whig and Tory 
alike, whom wit and elegance had raised 
to reputation. A man who wallows in 
filth does not win universal esteem. No, 
sir; Congreve was an acute critic, a 
man of taste, and a fine gentleman, a 
very fine gentleman. In your next edi- 
tion you must retrieve your blunder of 
representing the patrician wit of the Res- 
toration as wallowing in nastiness.” 

“I will make a note of it,” says Mr. 
More with an audible sigh of regret. 
For, to tell the plain truth, Mr. More 
values the writers of the Restoration 
chiefly for their wickedness. It is such 
good ammunition to use on the humani- 
tarian enthusiasts and the whitewashers 
of human nature. He can forgive Pope 
his virulent personal satire, but not his 
deistic optimism. He praises Swift above 
Pope for his consistent adherence to the 
representation of his fellows as “the most 
pernicious race of little odious vermin 
ever suffered to crawl upon the face of 
the earth.” He requires, or thinks he 
requires, the Yahoos as hideous cary- 
atides to uphold the towering superstruc- 
ture of his aristocratic political and so- 
cial philosophy. 

“Cheer up, More,” interposes Professor 
Trent jocosely, “don’t let the loss of 
Congreve shake your beautiful faith in 
human depravity. The Doctor allows 
that Congreve was a rare bird, a very 
phenix. I’ll tell you a Yahoo friend of 
Defoe’s that you can put in his place. 
Swift knew his English people. For my 
part, give me the Turks.” 

A belief in the baseness of average hu- 
man nature is, as I have said, something 
that Mr. More requires as a builder re- 
quires a basement, not expecting to live 
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in it. Despite his profession of love for 
Pope, I suspect he has little more fellow- 
feeling for the sad wags of Anne’s time 
or of Victoria’s than Milton had for his 
kitchen-folk. When Professor Trent and 
Doctor Johnson grow weary of impaling 
ghosts on epigrams and are packed off to 
a nightcap and to bed, one can fancy “P. 
E. M.” returning to the library to recover 
possession of his soul. Extinguishing 
the lights, he sinks into his easy chair, 
and watches for a time the flickers of his 
expiring fire fingering the dusky folios, 
while the Printeton chimes announce 
the midnight, and silence -envelops that 
quaint little imitation-English city, striv- 
ing so bravely, amid the New Jersey oil- 
refineries, to be a home of lost causes 
and to dream, under the Cleveland me- 
morial tower, like the Oxford of 1830. 
As he meditates there in the fitful gloam- 
ing by the hearthside—Mr. More is one 
of the last of the meditative men—the 
gossip and scandal of the evening’s talk 
rise from his mind like a phantasmal 
smoke, in which the huge illusory bulk 
of Johnson appears but a whirling eddy 
in knee-buckles and the slighter form of 
Professor Trent but a momentary shape 
in frock coat, floating wisp-like heaven- 
wards. 

From his mood of recreative dissipa- 
tion “P. E. M.” passes into his mood of 
critical self-collection, thence into his 
mood of philosophic contemplation, and 
so to his mood of mystical insight, in 
which space and time, like insubstantial 
figments of the imagination, dissolve and 
mingle with the smoke and the Professor 
and the Doctor, and drift up the flue into 
night and nothingness. “Such stuff as 
dreams are made on,” he murmurs in a 
mood like that in which Carlyle saw 
through the transparent body of Louis 
XVI the Merovingian kings wending on 
their ox-carts into eternity. A chill per- 
vades the still air of the study. Into 
the vacant chairs glide one by one the 
quiet ghosts of Henry More the Plato- 
nist, and Sir Thomas Browne, for whom 
Oblivion scattered her poppy in vain, and 
Cudworth rising from his tomb in “The 
True Intellectual System of the Uni- 
verse,” and paleJohn Norris of Bemerton, 
wafted hither by a passion of loneliness 
from his dim prison in “The Theory of 
an Ideal World.” There is no sound of 
greeting; but the four silent figures 
commune together in perfect felicity on 
That Which Endureth Forever. They 
speak not a word, yet they understand 
one another by a mere interpenetration 
of their beings. And when 
the Northern Waggoner has set his sev- 
enfold team behind the steadfast star, 
and Chaunticlere warns erring spirits to 
their confines, “P. E. M.” rouses himself 
from his deep trance, and says to him- 
self, softly under his breath, “Hodie 
vixi—to-day I have lived!” 

After two cups of coffee and a bit of 


toast, he goes to his desk and, without 
haste or rest, sets to work upon—what? 
A man who keeps such company and 
lives such an internal life should write 
his memoirs, a new Biographia Literaria, 
a philosophical autobiography. Such a 
book from Mr. More, delivering in his 
pure grave style a continuous narrative 
of the travels and voyages of his spirit 


from Shelburne, New Hampshire, by way ~ 


of India to ancient Athens, making all 
ports which for storm-tossed sailors trim 
their lamps—such a narrative, plangent 
through all its reserves with nostalgia 
for the infinite, would be of unique inter- 
est and value to us, complementing the 
brave venture of Henry Adams, and 
deepening the resonance of American let- 
ters. 

But Mr. More, returning to his desk, 
either continues his history of Neo-Pla- 
tonism, which I wish he could leave to a 
scholar with no autobiography to write; 
or else, which fills me with malice, he 
supplants that great work by a Shelburne 
essay on Aphra Behn. This “pilgrim of 
the infinite”—what has Aphra to do with 
him, or he with Aphra! But what is a 
Shelburne essay? It is generally an im- 
perfect, fragmentary cross-section, some- 
times only the outer bark of a cross-sec- 
tion, of the character and personality 
which I have been sketching. It is criti- 
cism, it is history, it is philosophy, it is 
morality, it is religion, it is, above all, a 
singularly moving poetry, gushing up 
from deep, intellectual, and moral sub- 
strata, pure, cold, and refreshing, as 
water of a spring from the rocks in some 
high mountain hollow. This poetry of 
ideas was abundant in the first and the 
sixth series of the Shelburne essays, and 
was nearly continuous in some of the 
single essays like The Quest of a Century 
in the third series and Victorian Litera- 
ture in the seventh. By its compression 
of serious thought and deep feeling it 
produces the effect of one speaking be- 
tween life and death, as the Apology of 
Socrates does. There is a pulse in the 
still flow of it, as if it had been stirred 
once and forever at the bottom of the 
human heart. It is for this poetry that 
we love Mr. More. But one has to go so 
far for it! In the long series, it is so in- 
termittent! There is so much territory 
through which it does not flow. 

A young friend of mine who takes his 
world through his pores, little expe- 
rienced in literary exploration, unable to 
discover the spring, announced to me, 
after a brush with the “wits,” that the 
essays are “dry.” He is mistaken. A 
Shelburne essay is not infrequently, how- 
ever, astonishingly difficult. Mr. More 
has not attended to the technique of in- 


. gratiation by which a master of popu- 


larity plays upon an unready public with 
his personality, flattering, cajoling, se- 
ducing it to accept his shadow before his 
substance arrives. He takes so little 


pains, I will not say to be liked, but to 
be comprehended, that I sometimes won- 
der whether he has ever broadly consid- 
ered the function of criticism—in a de- 
mocracy, as different as ours is from that 
in Athens. He writes as if unaware that 
our General Reading Public is innocent 
of all knowledge of the best that has been 
said and thought in the world. He writes 
at least half the time as if he contem- 
plated an audience of Coleridges, John- 
sons, and Casaubons. 

Let me illustrate. Occasionally he will 
give you some paragraphs of literary his- 
tory as plain as a biographical dictionary 
and as dry as, let us say in deference to 
Mr. Mencken, as dry as a professor of 
English. But of a sudden, in a harmless- 
looking essay, say that on the eighteenth- 
century dilettante, William Beckford, 
you, if a plain man, stumble and lose your 
footing over “the law of autarkeia, the 
perception of the veritable infinite within 
harmonious self-completeness which was 
the great gift of the Greeks to civiliza- 
tion;” and down you go whirling head- 
long into the bottomless pitfall and 
abyss of a discussion of the difference 
between the Oriental and the Occidental 
sentiment towards the infinite and to- 
wards personality, while Hinduism, Sem- 
itism, Alexandrianism, Platonism, and 
the Gnostic and Manichean heresies rush 
past you with the flash and roar of the 
wheels within wheels that dazzled Eze- 
kiel when the heavens were opened and 
he saw “visions of God’—and “my 
word,” as Mr. Drinkwater’s Lincoln would 
say, what a God! You are, it is true, 
brought out of that headlong plunge into 
the unfathomable, as a skillful sky-pilot 
brings you out of a “nose-spin,” or as 
a dentist brings you out of the gyrations 
of a nitrous oxid trance; and you hear 
Mr. More at your side quietly, suavely, 
assuring you that now you understand 
“why Goethe curtly called romanticism 
disease and classicism health.” Maybe 
you do; but it is not by reason of your 
ride behind him on the Gnostic night- 
mare. What passed in that flight is enly 
a shade more intelligible to you than a 
Chinese incantation. Your education 
was imperfect; you are neither a Cole- 
ridge nor a Cudworth. 

“Perverse as it seems to say so,” re- 
marked Matthew Arnold in reply to Pro- 
fessor Newman’s charge that he was ig- 
norant, “I sometimes find myself wish- 
ing, when dealing with these matters of 
poetical criticism, that my ignorance 
were even greater than it is.” How often 
one wishes that Mr. More would steal an 
hour from the study of Neo-Platonism to 
meditate on that paradoxical utterance! 
How often one wishes that Mr. More’s 
ignorance were far, far greater than it 
is. With many of Arnold’s fundamental 
intentions in criticism he is profoundly 
sympathetic; but he has never, as it ap- 
pears to me, felt in a compelling way the 
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Englishman’s passion for diffusing his 
ideas, for making them “prevail,” for 
carrying them from one end of society 
to the other. He has never taken ade- 
quately to heart Arnold’s true and mem- 
orable description of the “great men of 
culture.” They are those, he declares, 
“who have labored to divest knowledge 
of all that was harsh, uncouth, difficult, 
abstract, professional, exclusive; to hu- 
manize it, to make it efficient outside the 
clique of the cultivated and learned, yet 
still remaining the best knowledge and 
thought of the time, and a true source, 
therefore, of sweetness and light.” 

When I ask myself why “P. E. M.” has 
not taken these words more obviously 
home, why he writes so exclusively for 
the “clique of the cultivated and learned,” 
I come invariably to one conclusion, 
namely, that his interest in the unculti- 
vated and unlearned is horribly chilly, is 
not much livelier, in fact, than his mas- 
ter Plato’s concern for the Helots, who 
are silently to bear on their shoulders the 
burden and splendor of the Athenian Re- 
public; is not much warmer than his mas- 
ter Burke’s concern for the driver of 
oxen, the carpenter, and work-master, 
who are not to be sought for in counsel 
but are “to maintain the state of the 
world.” When I consider how rich “P. 
E. M.” is in the very wisdom which our 
democratic populace needs and vaguely 
desires, and when I observe how per- 
sistently he repels the advances of the 
vulgar by flinging a handful of political 
and social icicles in their faces, I wish 
from the bottom of my heart that he 
had loved the exclusive, metaphysical, 
aristocratic Plato less, and the hobnob- 
bing, inquisitive, realistic, democratic 
Socrates more. 

If Socrates were among us to-day, I am 
convinced that he would be leader of the 
Democrats in the House; but Plato, I 
suspect, would be a member of the Senate 
from Massachusetts. Having Plato as 
his monitor, Mr. More sides politically 
and socially with the little group of 
Americans who hold that there are only 
half a dozen great families, all in the 
Republican party, capable of governing 
and guiding the destinies of the United 
States. Though they may pass without 
question for “good” citizens, distin- 
guished and patriotic, they have never 
accepted one characteristic word that 
Jefferson wrote into the political Scrip- 
tures of the American nation; they have 
never felt one generous throb of the faith, 
regenerative and sustaining and uniting, 
which Jefferson poured broadcast upon 
the spirit of the American people—faith 
in the sense and virtue of the community 
tnd in the sense and virtue of the 
majority of its components. 

With Socrates as his guide through 
the modern world, “P. E. M.” might have 
left his library and have broken from the 
circle of his Immortals, to stand on one 









leg and grow wise in the market-place. 
He might have suppled and vulgarized 
his tongue to chat with the work-master 
and carpenter and the driver of oxen 
who have had an American education and 
have fought under the American flag 
from Verdun to Archangel for, as they 
thought or hoped, an American demo- 
cratic faith. He might have fallen in 
with the young carpenter, cited for gal- 
lantry in the Argonne, who is repairing 
my roof; or with another, concealing a 
Carnegie medal, who built me a tolerable 
bookcase after saving, single-handed, 
seventeen lives in a fire. He might have 
met with a Northern peasant farmer of 
my acquaintance who, after recounting 
the hardships of his winter work in the 
absence of his eldest son, said to me, with 
a smile as profoundly philosophical as 
anything in Epictetus: “Well, I suppose 
that is what we are here for.” He might 
have read the halting, ill-spelled letters of 
that stalwart eldest son who, while break- 
ing mules for the Expeditionary Force in 
France, wrote to his old mother with a 
filial piety as beautiful as anything that 
Mr. More commends in Pope. 

If he had enjoyed opportunities such 
as these—somehow he seems always to 
have evaded them—he would have recog- 
nized with dismay that Swift and the 
wits have coarsely libeled the mobile vul- 
gus and have deceived him about its ca- 
pacities and tendencies. He would have 
discovered in the average man—along 
with healthy self-interest, petty vices, 
and envy enough to keep him stirring— 
courage, fortitude, sobriety, kindness, 
honesty, and sound practical intelligence. 
If he could have pressed critically into the 
matter, he would have discovered some- 
thing even more surprising. He would 
have learned that the average man is, like 
himself, at heart a mystic, vaguely hun- 
gering for a peace that diplomats can not 
give, obscurely seeking the permanent 
amid the transitory; a poor swimmer 
struggling for a rock amid the flux of 
waters, a lonely pilgrim longing for the 
shadow of a inighty rock in a weary land. 
And if “P. E. M.” had a bit more of that 
natural sympathy, of which he is so dis- 
trustful, he would have perceived that 
what more than anything else to-day 
keeps the average man from lapsing into 
Yahooism is the religion of democracy, 
consisting of a little bundle of general 
principles which make him respect him- 
self and his neighbor; a bundle of prin- 
ciples kindled in crucial times by an in- 
tense emotion, in which his self-interest, 
his petty vices, and his envy are consumed 
as with fire; and he sees the commonweal 
as the mighty rock in the shadow of 
which his little life and personality are 
to be surrendered, if need be, as things 
negligible and transitory. 

I am speaking of the average man and 
traits of his which I can never contem- 
plate, being one myself, without a lift of 


the heart; and I frankly avow that it 
vexes me to hear this emotion which does 
so much to keep us average men from 
weariness, and from the devastating cyni- 
cism of the wits, and the horrid ennuis 
of the great, and from their sense that 
the affairs of men are really of small con- 
sequence—it vexes me to hear this emo- 
tion dismissed as fatuous democratic 
self-complacency. 

But even as I write these words, I 
seem to hear Mr. More, in an accent 
slightly eighteenth century, exclaiming 
not without asperity, yet rather in pity 
than in anger: “Sir, I perceive that you 
are a vile Whig!” 

To which I reply, not without anima- 
tion yet more in affection than in malice, 
“Sir, I perceive that you are a stubborn 
Tory.” 

“Sir,” says Mr. More, “I am obliged 
to lean a bit backward to counterbalance 
the vileness of your Whiggery.” 

“And Sir,” I conclude, “I am obliged 
to lean a bit forward to- counterbalance 
the stubbornness of your Toryism.” 

STUART P. SHERMAN 


Book Reviews 
Co-operating with Destiny 


IpEALS OF AmeRICcA. Analyses of the guiding 
motives of contemporary American life 
by leaders in various fields of thought and 
action. Prepared for the City Club of 
Chicago, 1916-1919. Chicago: A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. 

HE reviewer wolfed a mouthful of 
books from the shelf behind the edi- 
tor’s desk and trotted off to the smoking- 
car before he dropped his prey to sniff 
at it and see what he had caught. He 
slipped inside the first red cover, labelled 

“Ideals of America,” and splashed into 

the following: 

An era ended in July, 1914. A civilization 
reached its conclusion. We are now far 
enough away to begin to see its affairs in per- 
spective. Nineteen hundred and fourteen is 
detached from the present. The year so recent 
has begun to take its place with 1896, 1861, 
and even with 1775. This almost immediate 
past is already becoming as alien to us as are 
the epochs we have learned through the written 
chronicles of the past. What is ahead we can 
not say with assuredness, although the rude 
outlines of the future are visible now to the 
clear-eyed as objects perceived in the semi- 
light of approaching dawn. At such a season 
of transition it is, accordingly, especially valu- 
able to attempt to take stock so that thereby 
we may cooperate with destiny in achieving a 
more satisfactory society. 

As he came up gasping: and began to 

search his mental pockets, the train boy 

thrust a pictorial cover under his nose, 
announcing “Mutt and Jeff—all the latest 

Mutt and Jeff pictures in a book.” The 

reviewer took a good look at the familiar 

figures with a comfortable feeling as of 
firm ground after quicksand. Here at 
least was something from that utterly 
alien past whose curve registered noth- 
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ing of the late seismic disturbance. As 
they were before Sarajevo, so are they 
after Versailles. He opened the red 
cover and ventured in again arm in arm 
with Mutt and Jeff to steady him over 
the quaking surface of the morass. 

By conscious efforts towards clarifying and 

organizing our thought and feelings can the 
high, but hazy, ill-defined and ill-adjusted 
moral conceptions, which admittedly feature 
our life, be composed into the symbol of a fit 
creative purpose for to-morrow? .. . Can 
we as Americans justify our occupation of a 
continent by unfolding and pursuing a benefi- 
cent, an upbuilding ideal, outbidding disrup- 
tive motives and matching the inciting chal- 
lenge and resources of our day? 
From the corner of his eye the reviewer 
saw Mutt with a bent forefinger pressed 
against the dome of his forehead, above 
which hung a radio-active question-mark 
registering “I don’t get you.” 

If the task thus crudely hinted at can 
be successfully prosecuted, if a more 
worthy, adequate, and dynamic objective 
for our social life— 

“Say,” interrupts Mutt, “Wot t’ell’s a 
dynamic objective?” 

“IT know,” says Jeff, “It’s droppin G. 
I.’s on an ammunition dump.” 

“How am I gonna codperate with 
destiny?” pursues Mutt. 

“Let’s ask the Perfesser,” suggests 
Jeff. 

There follows a “symposium,” a Greek 
banquet of codfish and baked beans, a 
white-pine Parthenon with a _ steeple 
overlooking the culture of onions and 
tobacco. 

Same old Mutt and Jeff. They keep 
their hair on (what there is of it). 
And the fact that their familiar 
attitudes express so readily these in- 
expressibly new phases of life “casts 
an oblique light” on the newness 
and on us. In Mutt’s well-known pose 
we see ourselves, a static pose to express 
the dynamic, an attitude of tense for- 
ward straining in expectation of any- 
thing but the familiar, when suddenly the 
familiar hits us from behind, and over 
we go on our noses. At the promise of 
something new we shut our eyes and 
open our minds wide. Common-sense flies 
out; does anything better fly in? The 
professor does his part to supply us 
with something to make us wise—if only 
we could shut our minds on it and hold 
it when we get it. 

In turn the professors come forward. 
There is one each for politics, law, labor, 
science, education, society, business, 
music, religion, philosophy, literature, 
and things in general (Human Pro- 
gress). For the most part they speak 
well and reason soundly. But the re- 
viewer has to snuggle close to Mutt and 
Jeff to keep from dizziness, as ideals 


wheel across the zenith like the spokes” 


of the Aurora Borealis, and flash from 
hilltop to hilltop. The three find them- 
selves in a rather flimsy wagon at the 
switching tail of a free-lance comet. Far 


below, the world they have left “spins 
like a fretful midge.” They would be 
glad to hitch their wagon to a star, just 
one star, friendly and fixed. Jeff has 
much ado to keep his hair on, and the 
glow of Mutt’s radiolite question-mark 
outdoes the pale moon. The reviewer is 
ready to go into the hands of a moral and 
spiritual receiver. 
ideals, he thought he had assets enough 
for his modest business, but this board 
of examiners exhibits his liabilities in a 
light that spells bankruptcy, and he be- 
gins to wonder what percentage his 
assets would represent amongst this 
army of creditors. Jeff dodges a switch 
of the comet’s tail and shouts in the 
reviewer’s ear, “Say, I ain’t strong for 
this codperating with destiny—me for 
old-fashioned competition!” 


The I. I. I. 


Butetin DE L’Instirut INTERMEDIAIRE INTER- 
NATIONAL. Publication Trimestrielle. Haar- 
lem (Pays-Bas): H. D. Tjeenk Willink & 
Fils; La Haye: Martinus Nijhoff. 
HESE are not the initials of a new 
political party for the cult of self as 

an offset to a rife and flabby communism. 

They stand for the name of an institute 

whose aims are purely altruistic. The 

“Institut Intermédiaire International,” 

though the study of world politics is an 

indispensable part of its activity, does 
not hold a brief for any political pro- 
gramme in particular. It is intended as 
an international clearing-house of in- 
formation on all matters of international 
interest, connected with politics, eco- 
nomics, and statistics. It wishes to act 
as an intermediary between people who, 
ignorant of each other’s language and 
living in different parts of the globe, 
have no other means of getting into con- 
tact together. Some one in China wish- 
ing to be informed concerning a certain 
law obtaining in Spain, an Englishman 
desirous of some economic data about 
Russia, a South African journalist anx- 
ious to gather material for an article 
on the Swedish Constitution, an Ameri- 
can professor intending to lecture on 
the history of the international conven- 
tions and treaties regulating the naviga- 
tion on the Danube and the Rhine, will 
all, without any charge being made, find 
information they are in search of at 
the “Institut Intermédiaire”’ in The 

Hague. The initiative was taken by 

some prominent Hollanders, and the 

present organization is controlled and 
financed by exclusively Dutch intellect 
and capital. Jonkheer J. Loudon, late 

Minister of Foreign Affairs, and at 

present Minister Plenipotentiary in 

Paris, is the honorary president of the 

Institute, and on its executive board sit 

such eminent authorities on International 

Law as Dr. B. C. J. Loder and Jonkheer 

Dr. W. J. M. van Eysinga. 


In the matter of 


In addition to its -work of information, 
the Institute publishes a series of mono- 
graphs on questions of international in- 
terest, and a quarterly bulletin which has 
just entered on its second year. 

The first four numbers contain a 
wealth of information, which makes one 
look forward to their sequels of the cur- 
rent year. In a long contribution, run- 
ning through all the four numbers, an 
admirable survey is given of the genesis 
of the peace in the form of summaries of 
diplomatic documents, official notes, im- 
portant editorials and magazine articles. 
Recent documents relating to Zionism 
are published by Mr. Fischer, the ques- 
tion of the dissolution of the Austro- 
Hungarian monetary system is discussed 
by Dr. de Roo de la Faille. Highly 
interesting is a summary of the regula- 
tions and efforts for the resumption of 
economic relations between the countries 
made during the first half of the year 
1919. Lawyers will find useful informa- 
tion in an extensive collection of juris- 
prudence of the Prize Courts in the 
various belligerent countries, and in a 
number of articles by Dutch, Swiss, and 
Norwegian financial experts on the fiscal 
legislation in their respective countries 
relating to the question of double im- 
position. 

Each issue of the bulletin contains a 
selection of the most important questions 
which have been addressed to the Insti- 
tute during the past three months. 

One of these was to enquire whether 
legal regulations exist in France concern- 
ing the possession, the purchase, and the 
sale of rural or other immovable posses- 
sions by foreigners domiciliated in that 
country. The answer, supplied by the 
Institute’s French correspondent, M. 
James Paul Govare, Avocat 4 la Cour 
d’Appel, Paris, denied the existence of 
any such provisions with a special view 
to foreigners, but referred to certain re- 
strictions contained in the peace treaty 
which tend to derogate from this legal 
equality between native and foreign resi- 
dents. Another question was for a list 
of articles directed against the League 
of Nations, and the enquirer received 
from the Institute about fifty cuttings 
from daily papers and numbers of the 
New Republic, the New Europe, the 
Arbitrator, and the Nation. “What is the 
legal status,” runs another question, “of 
a person of German birth, residing and 
domiciled in Belgium since 1878, who has 
lost his German nationality according to 
articles 16 and following of the German 
law of June 1, 1870, a loss confirmed by 
an “Entlassungsurkunde” of 1899, passed 
by the Government of the Grand Duchy 
of Baden?” In a lengthy reply the en- 
quirer had it explained to him that he 
could not claim Belgian citizenship on 
the ground of his long residence in that 
country. He had to be satisfied with 
being “heimatlos.” 
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The importance of an institute of this 
nature is self-evident. A more correct 
knowledge of the laws of foreign coun- 
tries is a safeguard against international 
misunderstandings and thus contributes, 
indirectly, to the “rapprochement” be- 
tween the nations. That Holland has 
taken the initiative in such an enterprise 
of world-wide importance is a guarantee 
that the ideals which Hugo Grotius 
preached to an uncomprehending age are 
still revered by his compatriots in these 
more internationally minded days. 


Roses and Games 


Pink Roses. By Gilbert Cannan. New York: 

George H. Doran Company. 

HE pink roses are artificial roses on 

the hat of one of those professionally 
pretty ladies who have recently drifted 
into the foreground of British fiction. 
They dawn, in our first chapter, upon the 
vision of the languidly dissatisfied young 
gentleman, Trevor Mathew. They be- 
come and remain for him a symbol, as, in 
another way, a certain real pink rosebud 
is to become later on. Trevor Mathew, 
just out of Oxford, has been ready 
enough to become a hero with his two 
chums, Hardman and Peto, in the first 
days of the war. A “systolic murmur” 
turns up to disqualify him. Hardman is 
killed pretty promptly, and Peto sent 
back a hopeless cripple. This is distress- 
ing for Trevor, and helps open his eyes 
to what is really going on in the world. 
It is borne in upon him that the war is 
an abominable and unendurable sacrifice 
of Hardmans and Petos and the sacred 
youth they represent. He is supposed to 
be “in articles,” but how can a chap 
study law with all that sort of thing 
going on over there? What’s the good of 
work, what’s the good of anything? 
“Nothing went on except the war, and 
that went on and on. Nothing that 
happened in it had any significance.” 
The old world had been destroyed and 
nobody knew how to dream even of a 
new one. “Men died for liberty, but 
liberty disappeared because life as it had 
been planned and dreamed had died.” 
Most unpleasant for Trevor, all this, and 
he is about to take it quite hard, when 
the damsel with pink roses in her hat 
winks at him one evening from a neigh- 
boring bench in Hyde Park. She with- 
draws demurely to a café, whither cur 
young friend Trevor enchantedly fol- 
lows her. She and her pink roses vaguely 
symbolize for him youth and pleasure 
and release from responsibility. His 
good and nice looks attract the lady, who 
is at a loose.end. They, as it were, take 
each other on. Like Mr. Bennett’s pretty 
lady, this Cora makes a sentimental point 
of “being good to” the war-worn male 
as an institution. For a time, according 
to Mr. Cannan, she is the best thing that 
could have happened to the distraught 


Trevor. Later, as she develops a con- 
suming passion for him, the relation be- 
comes less comfortable from his point of 
view. She even dreams of achieving 
marriage and respectability with him. 
However, he steers clear of this without 
much trouble, and they presently tire of 
each other sufficiently to drift apart: with- 
out anything resembling anguish on 
either side. They have both, we gather, 
gained by the relation. Cora has added 
new charms to her professional equip- 
ment, and Trevor has been safely tided 
over a perilous time of crisis. Now he is 
qualified for a true union with the mate 
who has also (for his sake eventualiy) 
been passing through her little appren- 
ticeship at love. 

The reader of this note may perceive 
that, stripped of Mr. Cannan’s decorative 
gloss or, if you will, imaginative inter- 
pretation, this is pretty much the same 
old story—the youth just out of Oxford 
who in the course of a few months in 
London not only runs the gamut of sex, 
but becomes the mouthpiece of whatever 
“philosophy of life” his author may 
chance to be swearing by at the moment. 
Trevor Mathew is quite a talkative little 
prophet from first to last, however 
negligible a little man. We must confess 
that apart from his megaphonic function, 
he is much the same at the end of our 
acquaintance as at the beginning, a 
flabby, selfish, and rather fatuous dabbler 
at life. As for the “philosophy” he rep- 
resents, it is difficult to put one’s finger 
on. The main thing is to disbelieve in 
anything other people incline to agree 
about, especially other people struggling 
under the disadvantages of maturity and 
experience. I am young; a lot of us are 
young, and the world is in a horrible 
mess, and youth is all right, so it must 
be the fault of the old fellows. This war 
is the old man’s war fought by the young. 
But it won’t happen again because age 
has at last over-reached itself. It has 
destroyed the ancient illusions and in- 
hibitions—smashed the checkerboard on 
which its own game was played. Now is 
the world to be remoulded to youth’s 
desire. Alas, our young Trevor does not 
much care what he says or thinks, so 
long as it is clever and exciting. For 
days after the news of the Russian revo- 
lution his life is “one long chant of pure 
idealism”; but this does not prevent him 
from slipping complacently, at this very 
time, into his snug berth as an heredi- 
tary pillar of the law “up North.” The 
law, he decides comfortably, ‘does some- 
how prevent the rogues and the dear 
bourgeois innocents who want their ten 
per cent. from having things their own 
way. That and our folly make us what 
we are. We can get along without revo- 
lutions.” Still, we see that without sacri- 
ficing any personal advantage from soci- 
ety as at present constituted, he loves 
the idea that something altogether new, 


and probably inconvenient, is about to 
happen to a great many other people, 
the old, the stodgy, the respectable, and 
all in authority. He and the still younger 
oracle, Leslie, settle it between them. 
Says Leslie: 

“They think we’re awfully young, but 

we do know—all the things that people 
like my father have pretended not to 
know. We've got to know, because some- 
thing’s hurting us all the time and we’ve 
got to find a way out. You know what 
I mean. Evolution, and all that. 
Well, it’s as if things were rushing away 
from you at about a million miles an 
hour, and all the things you’d been told 
were important turned out to be nothing 
at all, and as if when you tried to play 
the game according to the rules it turned 
crazy because the game was a new game, 
and the rules were old rules.” 

“Why, that’s the war,” cried Trevor, 
beginning to grasp what the boy was 
driving at. 

“That’s it. We aren’t playing the old 
game any more. Nothing that my father 
did can ever be done by me because I’m 
a different being, something quite new. 
So are you. So is Ruth. I can tell them, 
the new people, as soon as I see them, 
and I can’t make out why the old game 
goes on.” 

“You see,” said Trevor, “we are not 
allowed to say that it is a new game 
because the old people want us to say 
that it is better. But we don’t say any- 
thing of the kind. We only say that 
it’s new. Whether it is better or not 
remains to be proved. But the 
people who are the first to play the new 
game will have a lovely time.” 

The italics are mine: a not unmeaning 
bit of commentary in themselves, per- 
haps, on Trevor, his author, and their 
new game. 

H. W. BOYNTON 


Pointing the Way to a 
League of Nations 


JupiciAL SETTLEMENT OF CONTROVERSIES BE- 
TWEEN STATES OF THE AMERICAN UNION. 
Cases decided in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Edited and collected by 
James Brown Scott, A.M., J.U.D., LL.D. 
2 Vols. Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 

HESE ponderous quartos cover even 

a broader field than is indicated by 
the title, which in turn does not disclose 
the real purpose of the editor. No inter- 
state controversy is involved in most of 
the earlier cases reprinted. The first 
case, indeed, does not present a decision 
of a Federal Court, but of the State 

Court of Pennsylvania. It does deal, how- 

ever, with the legal status of the United 

Colonies, after their separation from 

Great Britain, and before the adoption 

of the Constitution, and it declares a doc- 
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trine, which has been accepted by Fed- 
eral Courts, that the Colonies became a 
body corporate from the moment of their 
association as the United States (Respub- 
lica v. Sweers, 1 Dallas 41, A. D. 1779). 

The second case (Ware v. Hylton, 3 
Dallas, 199, A. D. 1796), which is from 
a Federal Court, decides that upon sep- 
aration from the Mother Country each 
Colony became a sovereign and independ- 
ent State, with the “right to govern 
itself by its own authority and its own 
laws, without any control from any other 
power upon earth.” Then follow cases 
showing the nature of “The Union of the 
States under the Constitution” and the 
relations of the Federal Government to 
the Territories of the Union. 

Thus far we have no trace of inter- 
state controversies, but we get a hint of 
the editor’s prime purpose, which is to 
show how sovereign and independent 
States have voluntarily associated them- 
selves under a polity which binds them 
to submit their controversies to judicial 
determination rather than to the arbitra- 
ment of war. This purpose is further 
disclosed when the editor inscribes the 
collection of the “Justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, as contain- 
ing the contribution of that court to the 
Judicial Settlement of International Dis- 
putes.” 

An important part of that contribu- 
tion is found in a group of cases which 
establish the distinction between - jus- 
ticiable questions and those which are 
merely political Many boundary dis- 
putes have arisen between the States. 
From one point of view the question of 
State or National boundary is a political 
one. Accordingly, the Supreme Court 
has refused to inquire into the accuracy 
of the decision of the political depart- 
ment of government that certain terri- 
tory belongs to a specified nation (Will- 
iams v. Suffolk Ins. Co., 13 Pet. 415). 
From another point of view, the ques- 
tion of boundary may be one of property 
and involve the determination of facts by 
a court. In such cases the question of 
sovereignty is subordinate to that of 
property (Virginia v. West Va., 11 Wal- 
lace 39). Which of two opposing gov- 
ernments in a State is the legitimate one 
is for the political and not the judicial 
department of government (Luther v. 
Borden, 7 Howard 1). Whether the form 
of government in a State is republican 
is a political question, with which the 
courts will have nothing to do (Pacific 
Telephone Co. v. Oregon, 223 U. S. 118). 
Proclamation of blockade by the Presi- 
dent is conclusive evidence of a state of 


war, and courts will not entertain an in- - 


quiry as to whether a state of war in fact 
existed (The Prize Cases, 2 Black 635). 

This distinction between inter-state 
controversies which are determinable by 


the application of established legal 
rules and those which involve only or 
mainly considerations of policy has been 
made clear by a long line of Supreme 
Court decisions. This distinction, the 
editor believes, will be found helpful in 
determining whether a particular inter- 
national dispute falls within the justici- 
able or non-justiciable class. 

The greater part of the collection con- 
sists of cases in wh‘-h serious contro- 
versies between States have been ad- 
justed. For example, the boundary be- 
tween Nebraska and Iowa is in part a 
varying line, because of the shifting 
course of the Missouri River, which sep- 
arates the States. Under the decision 
of the Supreme Court, each State ap- 
points a Commission by which from time 
to time a compact is made as to the tem- 
porary boundary. In case either State 
failed to comply with the decision’ the 
Court would appoint an official to locate 
such boundary. Thus is removed all pos- 
sibility of hostile action by either State. 

The most notable inter-state dispute, 
the most prolonged as well as the most 
ably contested, arose from the efforts of 
Virginia to recover from West Virginia 
a proportion of the public debt of the 
former. Upon the organization of West 
Virginia it agreed to assume a stipulated 
part of the debt of Virginia as it stood 
on January 1, 1861. It did not perform 
its agreement, and Virginia sought to 
enforce its claim by suit. All sorts of 
defenses were interposed by the debtor 
State, some of them purely technical, 
some of them dilatory, some of them 
going to the merits of the claim. The 
case was presented to the Supreme Court 
many times and the opinions appear in 
nearly a dozen different volumes of the 
reports. Technicalities were swept aside 
by the Court, dilatory pleas were un- 
heeded. Attention was repeatedly called 
to the fact that the litigation was nut 
between individuals but between political 
sovereignties and therefore possessed a 
quasi-international character. Decision 
was to be based not upon technicalities, 
but upon the actual merits of the con- 
troversy. Nor was it to be doubted that 
these States would perform their obliga- 
tions; once these had been announced by 
the Court. In fact, this protracted lit- 
gation was brought to a close without 
the employment of legal process to en- 
force final judgment. The appeal of the 
Supreme Court to West Virginia’s’ sense 
of honor sufficed. That State has passed 
an “Act providing for payment of West 
Virginia’s part of the publit debt of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1861, as ascertained by the judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court of the United 
States and adjusted by the two States” 
(Chapter 10, Extraordinary Session 
1919). 


No one can read the record of these 
and of similar decisions without wishing 
to study the editor’s conclusion that 
“as a result of argument, debate and de- 
cision, practice has been settled and pro- 
cedure adopted in the light of experi- 
ence, which is as applicable to States of 
the Society of Nations as to States of 


-the American Union.” Most readers, 
. probably, will agree with the editor in 


the further statement that the Supreme 
Court, in its judgment of disputes be- 
tween States, has shown itself “a proto- 
type of that tribunal which they would 
like to see created by the Society of Na- 
tions, ‘accessible to all in the midst of 
the independent Powers.’ ” 

We cannot take leave of these volumes 
without calling attention to the fact that 
they contain a variety of interesting ma- 
terial not suggested by their title. The 
Articles of Colonial Confederation, The 
Constitution of the United States, part 
of the Declaration of Independence are 
reprinted, as are a number of cases from 
the Privy Council and English Equity 
reports. These decisions have served as 
precedents not only in boundary contro- 
versies, but one of them is certainly the 
fountain head of the doctrine of judicial 
control over the constitutionality of leg- 
islative acts. This is followed by the 
reproduction of various Colonial cases of 
a similar character which are often re- 
ferred to but are not accessible to most 
readers. 


Attic Red-Figured Vases 


A Hanppsook or Attic Rep-FiGuRED VASES. 
Signed by or Attributed to the Various 
Masters of the Sixth and Fifth Centuries, 
B. C. Two Volumes. By Joseph Clark 
Hoppin. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 

HESE two fine volumes represent an 

immense labor and a great confi- 
dence. They rest upon the conviction 
that all Attic red-figured vases can be 
classified by their artists. This cata- 
logue makes that ambition a fact, in- 
corporating, besides the investigations of 

Beazley and Furtwangler, a host of 

minor researches. 

The plan of the catalogue is alpha- 
betical. In the first instance artists’ 
signatures are considered, next potters’ 
signatures, finally stylistic groups not 
confirmed by signatures. The latter nat- 
urally predominate. Thus the cata- 
logue begins with “The Achilles 
Painter” and ends with the “Painter 
of the Yale Oinochoé.” In the single 
list you will find Andokides, Brygos, 
Phintias, The Bowdoin Kylix Painter, 
etc., each in its alphabetical place. Under 
each artist the arrangement is alpha- 
betical by places. 

Though Dr. Hoppin is accomplished 
in this game of attributions, he wisely 
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brings no new ascriptions of his own 
into the catalogue. When one vase is 
ascribed to several masters, as often be- 
falls, he serves as arbiter, referring to 
the piece, however, under every master 
to whom it has been assigned. Thus 
the brief entries carry with them a 
generous amount of bibliography. Be- 
sides the general index, which is chiefly 
of artists and subjects, there is a mu- 
seum index in which Boston looks im- 
pressive even among the European capi- 
tals, an index of inscriptions, one of 
graffiti, and one of publications. Every- 
thing is most convenient, and despite 
the inevitable ambiguity of such pro- 
visional names as The Niobid Painter, 
the student should from one list or an- 
other be able to locate in the catalogue 
any given vase. Here we may protest 
against the multiplication of fanciful 
names. Where the stylistic group centres 
upon a vase in a great museum the 
name of the museum should be the catch- 
word. Thus, Louvre Niobid Painter is 
much better than Niobid Painter. In 
this matter the author had to take mat- 
ters as he found them. 

The plan of illustration is to repro- 
duce in small working cuts all signed 
vases and no others. It would have con- 
siderably added to the value of the cata- 
logue to reproduce the most representa- 
tive example of each unsigned stylistic 
group, but it would have also added to 
bulk and expense. As it is, the student 
will do well to take Dr. Hoppin’s ad- 
vice to use the best reproductions and 
then go slow on attributions. 

In the nature of the case, no catalogue 
of world-wide scope can be complete. 
Doubtless many additions will promptly 
be made to the upwards of four thou- 
sand vases listed by Dr. Hoppin. We 
happen to know of a score in the uni- 
versity and private collections of Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, and a couple in the Cen- 
tury Club, New York, and we have less 
certain report of a few at Williams Col- 
lege. Such minor omissions should 
merely encourage Dr. Hoppin’s colleagues 
to report all scattered pieces which have 
escaped his notice. His catalogue will 
be indispensable to the special student 
of Greek vase painting, and occasionally 
useful to all students of graphic design. 
It is a well-conceived and conscientious- 
ly executed piece of minute scholarship, 
one of the most important contributions 
to classical archeology which has been 
made in America. 

One may envy the painting classes 
that heard such talks as are gathered 
in Charles H. Woodbury’s “Painting and 
the Personal Equation” (Houghton Mif- 
flin Co.). His counsels abound in mother 
wit, and are blessedly free from the jar- 
gon of the studio. He advocates a modi- 
fied naturalism. The greater color re- 
lations of a picture should be observed 
in nature, for the rest the artist is free. 


No forms of conventional and decorative 
design are considered. We are really 
talking about open-air sketching and its 
pictorial derivatives. Within this limi- 
tation, the book is full of sound thinking 
energetically expressed. “Originality 
does not mean that you are superior to 
law, but rather that you are keener than 
others to discriminate between law and 
custom. <A picture must be based on 
the great considerations of color values; 
acquaint yourselves with these for they 
are the law, and beyond them all else is 
custom to be followed or broken as it 
seems to you best.” On the ever-urgent 
issue of technic we have the following 
golden words: “The actual manipula- 
tion of the brush is a skilful matter, 
and yet it requires more intelligence than 
manual dexterity. Art is psychology, 
not science, and there ever must be one 
unknown factor, the personal equation. 
You must know what you see, why you 
see, and what is worth seeing.” Here 
may naturally follow Mr. Woodbury’s 
excellent variation on Mérimée’s famous 
definition of art. “Art is subtle exagger- 
ation, not carried to the grotesque. 
It is dangerous ground, of course, but 
let us take it as one of the perils of 
the profession.” A final quotation may 
suggest the quality of a book which 
should be read in its entirety. “In the 
final analysis, art is the search for order 
and it has the significance of a basic 
human instinct. Art, science, philoso- 
phy, psychology, all are seeking the laws 
that assign us our place in the universe 
and help us to fill it understandingly. 
It is not the thirst for knowledge that 
drives us, but rather the instinct to 
escape from chaos. We do not know 
where we are going, but we do know 
what we are leaving behind us. Wherever 
the tendency arises to deny order, 
whether it be in the arts or the art of 
living, there comes degeneracy.” 


The Run of the Shelves 


HE “Silver Age” (Scott and Seltzer) 

is the agreeable title of a rather non- 
descript volume of stories and sketches 
by Mr. Temple Scott. More specifically, 
it is the title of the not unpleasing open- 
ing sketch, dealing with a man’s passage 
into that period of life when young peo- 
ple, even his own children, value him 
chiefly as a.convenience or an antiquity. 
Mr. Scott’s observation is rather good. 
His sentiment, on the other hand, is 
watery, and a certain sponginess is the 
inevitable and unprofitable result of its 
copious diffusion through such dilatory 
narratives as “Reb Yankel” and the 
“Lady and the Singing-bird.” In “New 
York at Twilight,” in which he declares 
that the true and great New York comes 
out in the dusky interval between the 
avidities of its daytime and the relaxa- 


tions of its nights, he shows an advance 
in substance which is pretty nearly 
counterpoised by a retreat in style. He 
is capable, at the longest intervals, of 
cumulative epigram. For instance, he 
has this to say of the commercial side 
of art in New York City: “The artist 
toadied the dealer, the dealer toadied the 
critic, the critic toadied the editor, the 
editor toadied the advertiser.” 


It would be pleasant to speak only 
praise of Mr. Gamaliel Bradford’s “Por- 
traits of American Women” (Houghton 
Mifflin) ; for it is a nice thing to turn 
out these volumes of what the author 
has called “psychographs”’—or something 
of the sort—and wears the appearance 
of disseminating culture. But we can’t 
help feeling that Mr. Bradford has the 
fear of the editor of the popularized At- 
lantic Monthly in his eyes, and writes 
down a little to the flattering editorial 
opinion that magazine readers need to be 
titillated. Mr. Bradford’s portrait of 
Emily Dickinson, for instance, ought to 
be interesting, and is in fact mildly so; 
but there is a kind of jump in his reflec- 
tions on human life which bothers us. 
Much more important is the essay on 
Sarah Alden Ripley, for here the author 
has had access to private papers and 
gives us information about a character 
unique in its way. A private scholar of 
whom Professor Child could say: “The 
most learned woman I have ever known, 
the most diversely learned perhaps of 
her time, and not inferior in this respect, 
I venture to say, to any woman of any 
age”’—such a woman, scholar at once 
and very human, ought to be better 
known, and we are grateful to Mr. Brad- 
ford for telling her life. We should have 
been more grateful if he had quoted more 
freely from her letters. Other essays deal 
with Abigail Adams, Mary Lyon, Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, Margaret Fuller 
Ossoli, Louisa May Alcott, and Frances 
Elizabeth Willard. 


The poet-laureate, Dr. Robert Bridges, 
dumb through the war, has at last 
spoken, but through prose, and not 
through poetry. The year before the 
War broke out he was busy founding a 
society to combat what he regards as 
the dangerous influences at work in de- 
grading the language, and widening the 
gulf between ourselves and the sonorous 
speech of Shakespeare and Milton. It 
is called the Society for Pure English; 
not, however, to convey the idea that 
words of foreign origin are impurities 
in English, but rather assuming that 
they are not. Professor Henry Bradley, 
editor of the great Oxford Dictionary, 
and Sir Walter Raleigh, were with him 
in the project from the beginning; and 
over a hundred rank as original mem- 
bers, including the Right Honorable 
Arthur H. Balfour and Mrs. Humphry 
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Ward. The first of its publications has 
just come from the Clarendon Press, in 
the shape of a Tract on English Homo- 
phones by Dr. Bridges. An Englishman 
from one of the southern counties, him- 
self, he makes it a particular grievance 
that the careless treatment of the con- 
sonant r is leading to the blurring of the 
distinction between such words as shore 
and sure, oar, ore and awe. A Phonetic 
Dictionary of the English Language, the 
joint work of an Englishman and a 
Prussian, has been published in London 
to register this habit of speech. This 
work of Michaelis and Jones, now in its 
second edition, gives the poet-laureate 
no little concern. With the prestige of 
coming from the British capital, and of 
being compiled by the lecturer on Pho- 
netics at University College, London, it 
may work, he fears, no little harm. 


To most minds the word desert means 
the opposite of all that is pleasing. Sand 
and snakes and thirst and cactus—what 
else is there to write about? Some years 
ago George Wharton James wrote two 
big volumes on the “Wonders of the 
Colorado Desert.” Many other authors 
have discoursed eloquently on its lures. 
The latest of them is J. Smeaton Chase, 
the author already of “Yosemite 
Trails” and “California Coast Trails,” 
and now of “California Desert Trails” 
(Houghton Mifflin). He goes so far as 
to say that the desert’s hold upon those 
who have fallen under its spell is deeper 
and more enduring than is the charm of 
forest or sea or mountain. He also 
ventures an explanation of this fact, if 
fact it is. In olden times man was en- 
gaged in a perpetual struggle with the 
inexorable forces of nature. While this 
struggle lasted, the vast and the wild 
raised no thrills but those of dislike and 
fear. But now, after centuries of ease 
and home comforts, the desolate, gaunt, 
and dreadful in nature attract us by the 
law of contrast; “the risk is, indeed, that 
they may run to overvaluation.” Per- 
haps, the author thinks, even the pranks 
of those funny fellows, the “futurists,” 
“cubists,” and “vorticists,” in poetry, 
music, and the other arts, might be ex- 
plained by this clue: “Civilization has 
got on their nerves, and they simply 
have to scream.” 

Mr. Chase’s book is not “a scream.” 
There are, indeed, exciting episodes a- 
plenty in its pages, and he often dwells 
on the ugly, repellent side of the desert 
—the torturing sun, the constant risk 
of a horrible death by thirst, the fre- 
quently befouled water holes on which 
the traveler’s life depends, the monot- 
ony, the sand storms, the rattlers, the 
mosquitoes, and a number of other 
things undesirable; but for the most 
part he writes about the features that 
help to explain the puzzling allurement 
of the desert to those who know it well 





—the sea of sand, with dunes perpet- 
ually reshaped by the terrific blasts of 
the wind; the oases of date palms; the 
terrestrial “moonscapes”; the myste- 
rious mountains with their hidden min- 
eral treasures that have lured so many 
men to death; the bracing night air; 
the annual spring episode with its won- 
derful blossoms of divers species. of cac- 
tus; and, above all, the marvelous color. 
In the field of color effects, the author 
boldly claims, the desert is supreme; his 
descriptions affect one the same way as 
Nansen’s of the aurora borealis. 

With the human inhabitants of the 
desert Mr. Chase was, on the whole, 
impressed favorably. Hospitality was 
freely offered and he liked the home life 
of the Mexicans on both sides of the 
border, for the Colorado Desert, concern- 
ing which he writes, lies in California. 
When this desert was labelled, in 1853, 
there was as yet no State of Colorado. 
Winter and Spring are the time to visit 
this desert; the necessary equipment is 
described by the author—and don’t for- 
get a mosquito net. A ferryman, on 
being asked how he endured these tor- 
mentors, answered: “Why, there’s no 
more blood in me, you see. They got 
the last out of me about 1910; so they’ve 
quit coming around.” 


In “The Heritage of India” a 
succession of volumes is_ projected 
dealing with the Sanscrit and Pali lit- 
eratures; with the different vernacular 
literatures both in histories and illustra- 
tive volumes of selections; with the philo- 
sophical systems; with the fine arts and 
music; and with biographies.  Alto- 
gether, between thirty and forty volumes 
are now in sight, all written to foster 
in the Indian student class a feeling for 
their ancient heritage and to put before 
them in a healthy way its treasures of 
knowledge, wisdom, and beauty. The 
books are to be cheap and non-technical; 
but they must also be scholarly and sym- 
pathetic. The second in the series has 
just appeared, a short study by James 
M. MacPhail, of the life and times of 
Asoka as king, missionary, and scribe, 
with the early history of Buddhism and 
with Asoka’s place in history (Oxford 
University Press). It is an admirable 
little volume, full, interesting, and care- 
ful. A second volume has also just ap- 
peared in “The Religious Life of India 
Series,” and fifteen more are in prepara- 
tion. It is a study of the Ahmadiya 
movement, by the late H. A. Walter and 
issued by the same publishers. This, by 
the nature of the case, had to be a much 
more elaborate book and is one of more 


-immediate modern interest. The Ahma- 


diya sect has been widely rejected by 
Moslems as in essential heresy with 
Islam; yet it may be said to represent 
Islam officially in England by its mission 








to Christians at Woking and by its Eng- 
lish monthly, the Review of Religions. 
On one side the sect is intensely and con- 
servatively Moslem, as opposed to the re- 
formed Islam centred at Aligarh in In- 
dia; but on another it has combined with 
Islam much Christian and Hindu doc- 
trine. The founder, Ghulam Ahmad, 
claimed to be not only the Moslem Mahdi, 
come in a peaceful form, but also Jesus 
in his second coming and an avatar of 
Krishna; and his followers, since his 
death, now regard him as having ful- 
filled the prophecies in all religions of a 
great spiritual leader to come. They 
would, therefore, unite all religions by 
fulfilling in one figure all their eschato- 
logical hopes. On another side the 
founder is a figure of great psychological 
interest, a mediumistic prophet of the 
most primitive pathological type, a Mo- 
hammed without the genius and sim- 
plicity of the author of Islam, yet living 
under modern conditions and in contact 
with critical attitudes which he tried to 
use and only half understood. When he 
brings forth wonderful things from the 
Encyclopedia Biblica he helps us to un- 
derstand Mohammed’s crazy syncretisms 
from the theology of the Greek Church 
and the mythology of Zoroastrianism. 
Mr. Walter’s book can, therefore, be 
heartily commended to students of re- 
ligious psychology and history, as well as 
to specialists in Islam. 


The latest issue of the “Cahiers Bri- 
tanniques et Américains,” the series of 
brochures which M. Georges-Bazile pub- 
lishes in Paris (13 Quai de Conti), has 
just arrived in this country and is de- 
voted to a translation of some of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s literary essays. The 
pamphlet opens with an Introduction by 
Mr. Theodore Stanton, in which it is 
pointed out for the first time, we believe, 
that the President descends from the 
Rev. Robert Woodrow, the distinguished 
Scottish Presbyterian clergyman and 
historian of the seventeenth century, one 
of whose sons emigrated to this country, 
bringing with him a queer old manu- 
script volume belonging to his father, 
which is now deposited in one of the 
libraries of the University of New Jer- 
sey, at New Brunswick. Its mates, a 
score in number, are to be found in the 
Advocates’ Library at Glasgow, where 
Robert Woodrow spent most of his life. 


“Roget’s Thesaurus,” as the “The- 
saurus of English Words and Phrases” 
by the physician Peter Mark Roget is 
commonly called, has been issued in two 
compact little volumes in Everyman’s 
Library (Dutton). Arranged on philo- 
sophical rather than alphabetical prin- 
ciples, the work has long proved useful 
to writers, not only in suggesting a word, 
but also, sometimes, an idea. 
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Contemporary Paint- 
ing in Washington 


HATEVER may be true of other 

phases of our national life, Ameri- 
can painting, to judge from the current 
presentation of it at the Corcoran Gal- 
lery, has not yet become fully aware of 
our participation in the late war. While 
the mere titles of a half dozen or more 
canvases designedly echo the event, only 
three or four possess any genuine pic- 
torial connection with it. Both George 
Luks’ “Czecho-Slovak Chieftain” and 
Henry Reuterdahl’s “The Destroyer 
Patrol” may be considered only addi- 
tional reasons for lamenting that calam- 
ity. But John C. Johansen’s “The Daily 
Conference,” fresh from Paris, is inter- 
esting. George Bellows’ already widely 
known “The Murder of Edith Cavell,” 
while theatrically powerful, is not a 
truly great work of art. This brief 
summary fairly indicates the minor rdéle 
played by the avowedly “war” pictures 
in the Corcoran’s extraordinary exhibi- 
tion. 

On the whole, the unimportance of 
such work in its present surroundings is 
not a matter for regret. It is a profound 
satisfaction: again to see a representative 
collection of paintings the vitality of 
which arises not from the heart-breaking 
strain of war or the spasms of artificial 
“movements” but from artistic health 
and sanity. Whether the very evident 
aliveness of our present-day painting, to- 
gether with certain marked changes on 
the part of individual painters, are indi- 
rectly due to the war, to its natural tend- 
ency to rouse men out of routine—this 
is a question that might be very prettily 
argued on both sides. But, however it 
has come about, American painting, as 
set forth in Washington this month, is 
full of life and significance. It gives 
adequate ground for pride in the visible 
accomplishment of our painters and 
affords a basis for speculation as to the 
future. 

True, the older men are passing. 
Weir’s death after his two paintings had 
been placed on the walls of the Corcoran 
lends emphasis to this sobering thought. 
And to stand in the presence of such 
work as that by which both Weir and 
Thayer are represented is to wonder if 
their equals can be found among the 
younger men even when the younger 
shall have become the elder. For the 
former’s “The Sisters” and the latter’s 
“Boy and Angel” have in them certain 
qualities of spirit higher than all possible 
technical accomplishment; and it is these 
subtle higher values that one misses 
when studying the mass of proficient 
paintings now being produced. But such 
qualities come by endowment and not by 
acquisition. It would be as unreasonable 


to expect them to prevail throughout a 
whole generation of painters as it would 
be to ask nothing but masterpieces in a 
contemporary show. And even were 
these two works of the first rank absent, 
the Corcoran’s exhibition would remain 
remarkable for its high level of accom- 
plishment. 

Sargent’s “Portrait of John D. Rocke- 
feller” and Melchers’ “MacPherson and 
MacDonald” are both familiar to other 
sections of the American public; but the 
latter’s “At Home” is the newest example 
of his extraordinary capacity for sur- 
mounting technical difficulties. Indeed, 
there is no lack of capable, and in some 
instances distinguished, figure-painting 
in this exhibit, ranging in style from 
Paxton’s characteristic “Girl Sewing” to 
the calculated modernity of Norwood 
MacGilvary’s “The Self.” 

However, as to be expected of any rep- 
resentative collection of native work, it is 
in landscape that our school’s ability is 
especially noteworthy. For it is in this 
field that its talent for brilliant tran- 
scription has freest play. Frank Swift 
Chase, in his “Edge of a Forest,” 
achieves individuality without eccentric- 
ity. Charles C. Curran’s “After the 
Storm” is decidedly more decorative than 
his painting which won a prize at the 
last Academy. Jonas Lie’s two masterly 
water scenes call for admiration. It is 
a pleasure to note a more spirited sense 
of color in Robert Spencer’s capable 
work. Charles H. Davis’ “The Sunny 
Hillside,” to which was awarded the sec- 
ond prize, is a decided departure from 
his accustomed manner. But at once the 
most eminent and the most marked in- 
stance of change is afforded by the three 
canvases of Edward W. Redfield; and the 
“bravura” of these spring songs is de- 
lightful. The most striking single piece 
of landscape here shown, a painting that 
would be remarkable in any exhibition, 
is Gardner Symons’ “Where Waters Flow 
and Long Shadows Lie”; it will add 
strength to even the Corcoran’s strong 
permanent collection of American work. 
Faithfulness to surface facts can not be 
claimed for Charles Rosen’s “Old Wil- 
low,” designed as it is to’attract attention 
at the expense of its neighbors; and to 
the conservatively minded it will seem a 
good omen that the majority of our land- 
scape painters do not rely on such forced 
mannerisms in attaining decorative and 
emotional quality. 

In conclusion, this article can only add 
its note to the chorus of praise for the 
exhibition as a whole. It combines a 
high excellence sometimes attained in 
smaller shows with a comprehensiveness 
attained in no other regularly recurring 
assemblage of native painting. The 
radical element of our school plays its 
due part in the ensemble, but no more 
than its due part. The predominating 
conservatism of the school has its recog- 


nition in the proportional representation 
here accorded to it. The thing worthy of 
note in this connection, however, is that 
this predominating conservatism does 
not involve unthinking repetition of 
ancient formulas. Of course, this may 
in a measure be true of a painter here 
and there; such individuals, like the poor, 
we have always with us. But this con- 
temporary exhibition as a whole is xs- 
thetically sane and unquestionably vigor- 
ous. That this should be true of our 
painting in the particular stress of cir- 
cumstances now prevailing is the most 
encouraging thing one could be privileged 
to chronicle. 

The eminent degree of success with 
which the policy of the Corcoran Gallery 
has met warrants the hope that “The 
William A. Clark Prizes” may be made 
permanent. A real tradition of quality 
and comprehensiveness has been firmly 
established by this latest of the series 
begun in 1907; and with the prestige of 
such a tradition to live up to, the per- 
manence of these awards could not fail 
to have a satisfactory effect on American 
painting. Were former Senator Clark 
to perpetuate the prizes now so promi- 
nently associated with his name, he would 
ensure not only the worthiest possible 
form of remembrance for himself, but 
also for the Corcoran Gallery such an 
influential réle in our art as is not 
held by any other existing institution. 

VIRGIL BARKER 


Music 


Henry Krehbiel and Ernest 
Newman Discuss Music 


More CuHapters oF Opera. By Henry Kreh- 
biel. New York: Henry Holt and Company. 
A Musicat Morttey. By Ernest Newman. 

New York: John Lane Company. 

N the latest of his chronicles of New 

York opera Mr. Krehbiel deals spe 
cifically with the period extending from 
1908 to 1918. We may disagree with 
Mr. Krehbiel’s views on opera. But as a 
chronicler, we admit he has no rival. Not 
many men alive would have the patience 
he has shown in noting down year after 
year all that takes place in all the New 
York opera seasons. And yet, if no one 
had his diligence and patience, where 
should we go for our musical re- 
minders—where should we find out when 
this opera was first sung, or where that 
singer first enthralled the New York 
public? To the recorder, as a recorder, 
of these “Chapters” we owe all our 
gratitude. To the critic who has ana- 
lyzed and made his comments we. owe 
only truth. 

On many points, if time and space 
allowed, it would be a pleasure to fight 
Mr. Krehbiel strenuously. For, as a 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Just Published 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


This is a new edition of the immortal autobiography of the great 
man—perhaps the best source of all to turn to for an understanding of 
his remarkable qualities and his amazing career. Iliustrated. $5.00 


A BOOk OF R. L S. 
WORKS, TRAVELS, FRIENDS, AND COMMENTATORS 
By George E. Brown 

A most interesting and valuable gathering of information about 
Stevenson, as the author describes it in his sub-title. The whole is 
alphabetically arranged, so that it forms a real Stevensonian encyclo- 
peedia. Iilustrated. $2.50 
MEMORIES OF GEORGE MecREDITH, O. M. 

By Lady Butcher 

An entertaining and informal book of intimate anecdote and re- 
membered talks, witty, whimsical, and serious, with a writer whose 
personality was always as interesting as his work. Lady Butcher was 
a friend of Meredith and his family from her childhood and for more 


than forty years. Readers of his “Letters” know her well both under 
her married name and as Alice Brandreth. $1.60 


SOME DIVERSIONS OF A MAN OF LETTERS 
By Edmund Gosse 


“Some Diversions of a Man of Letters” is a collection of essays 
in various fields of literature that lie somewhat outside the author’s 
usual path and represent, in fact, diversions from the themes on which 
he has principally addressed the public. Among the contents are: 
“The Songs of Shakespeare,” “The Message of the Wartons,” “The 
Charm of Sterne,” “The Challenge of the Brontés,” “Disraeli’s Novels,” 
“The Lyrical Poetry of Thomas Hardy,” “Some Soldier Poets,” “The 
Future of English Poetry,” “The Agony of the Victorian Age.” $2.50 
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(Continued from page 62) 
critic, he is sometimes narrow; swayed 
by harsh puritan moralities and codes; 
too apt to damn things that are new. 
His inability to sympathize with the best 
achievements of the French Modern 
School is almost exasperating. His ful- 
minations against certain gifted artists 
who offend him ethically—not esthetically 
—stir one to anger, and now and then 
to pity. But at his narrowest (as, for 
example, in his onslaughts on Mary 
Garden) he does not justify a doubt as 
to his honesty. And that seems but to 
aggravate his want of charity, his failure 
to allow for the faiths and convictions 
of others. 

The decade of which Mr. Krehbiel tells 
us in his new “Chapters” saw many very 
important shifts and changes in the New 
York opera world; the last phases of 
the war between Mr. Hammerstein, at 
the Manhattan, and Mr. Gatti-Casazza, 
at the Metropolitan; the withdrawal 
from the stage of such charming singers 
as Marcella Sembrich and Emma Eames; 
the regretted deaths of Lillian Nordica 
and Putnam Griswold; the rise and exit 
of that great artist and conductor, Tos- 
canini; the elimination from the opera 
field of poor Mr. Hammerstein; the slow 
and grudging, but still steady concessions 
of the Metropolitan management to the 
demand that opera should be made more 
understandable to its devotees, by being 
sung to them in clear, good English; and 
the invasion of New York by the late 
Maéstro Campanini with the Chicago 
opera company. 

Regarding the vexed question of opera 
in English, Mr. Krehbiel wobbles. He 
has at various times held various views 
upon this all vital subject. Long years 
ago, he seemed to favor English. Then, 
by aloofness and by more than coldness, 
he seemed to discourage it. And now he 
has, apparently, come back to his old 
faith. For is not his own English version 
of Wagner’s “Parsifal”’ soon to be sung 
here at the Metropolitan? 

We owe thanks to Mr. Krehbiel for his 
statistics. They throw a flood of rather 
startling and distressing light on the 








allotment of rewards in opera. In the 
second year of Mr. Heinrich Conried’s 
consulship, according to our recorder, the 
sums expended on the Metropolitan 
“artists” (i. e., singers) and staff totalled 
$544,153.11. In the same season the 
amount paid to composers and others 
(presumably publishers and copyists) for 
“music and royalties’ was $3,499.67. 
Since then the cost of opera has increased 
greatly. But the composers are still 
treated almost shamefully, while their 


interpreters have princely fortunes 
heaped on them. 
Mr. Ernest Newman, the English 


critic, in a most interesting volume of 
reprinted essays, writes brightly and in- 
cisively of singers, critics, composers, 
amateurs, and mock-critics. His method 
may perhaps be best described as the 
antithesis of Mr. Krehbiel’s. He knows 
much more of music than most men do. 
But he is far too sane to pose as one 
omniscient. I am not sure that he would 
keep from smiling if he got hold of one 
of those new “Chapters” in which our 
Henry E. upholds the dignity and glory 
of his calling. The pose pontifical would 
never suit the true-born Englishman. To 
make his points he affects the capand bells. 

The articles included in “A Musical 
Motley” are of the most diverse char- 
acter. They range from grave to gay, 
from wise to trivial. In taste, thank 
Heaven, their author is eclectic; quite 
broad enough to enjoy all schools and 
styles. 

He is not too dignified to shrink from 
quips and anecdotes. He is not too 
hampered by unnecessary reverence to 
speak freely of the highest gods of art. 
To him the Slavs, Tschaikowsky and 
Rachmaninov and Chopin, are “Weary 
Willies,” with a tempering dash of 
Werther. 

Nor is he more respectful to his own 
guild. He pokes fun at musical criticism, 
though, incidentally, he mocks at those 
who scorn it. “The profession of 
musical critic,” he explains in one of 
three “Open Letters” to a young, ardent 
critic, “is the easiest in the world. It 
is perhaps the only profession that can 


be practised by the man in the streets 
with as much assurance as by the man 
who has given his life to it. ... The 
butcher, the baker, and the candlestick 
maker are all more competent to speak 
authoritatively on music than the 
critic. ... However,.if you don’t take 
it too seriously, you may get a lot of 
fun out of it.” After which he lays down 
the rules for “safety first” in criti- 
cism. 

He darts nimbly and alertly from 
André Wormser and his fascinating pan- 
tomime scores to Debussy, Brahms, Mous- 
sorgsky, d’Indy, and Wagner. He de- 
clines to rank the classics as supermen 
and even ventures to suggest that the 
most famous master of them all may 
have made errors. He goes so far in 
this iconoclastic strain in his “Putting 
the Classics in their Place,” as to declare 
that even old music by the great com- 
posers might be improved upon by 
modern re-constructors. 

The Dryasdusts of music may be hor- 
rified—they must be pained—if they dig 
into Mr. Newman’s essay on “The Elastic 
Language”—otherwise harmony. What 
may pass muster in the schools as laws 
of harmony, he says, is really nothing 
but the teaching of harmonic analysis. 
To Mr. Newman there are no rules and 
no grammar for that art or science. “It 
is because harmony is not only a lan- 
guage but the most elastic of languages 
that it can not be taught.” And, “just 
as a poet could weave the subtlest rhyth- 
mical patterns without ever having even 
heard of the terms dactyl and spondee, 
so a born musician can write abstruse 
harmony without being able to name a 
number of the chords that he uses in- 
stinctively.” All this is most upsetting 
to the Dryasdusts. 

One article on the “Nonsense Music” 
of Satie and other modernists of a fan- 
tastic turn has special value to explorers 
of such offshoots from the beaten track 
of music. But almost everything in this 
delightful “Medley” will bear reading, 
both by musicians and by laymen who 
love music. 

Cc. H. M. 
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Drama 


‘**A Night’s Lodging”’ at the 
Plymouth—‘‘The Master 
Builder’’ at the People’s 
House 


HE subject of the Gorki play which 

Mr. Arthur Hopkins now offers to the 
public in special matinees at the Ply- 
mouth is a place—a slum—or rather that 
region of the human spirit which finds 
in the place in question its adequate and 
vivid symbol. Its hero is everybody— 
that dusky personage who seems to 
occupy the halfway point between the 
substance of somebody and the vacuum 
of nobody. Particular fates count for 
naught or little in this sombre atmos- 
phere in which catastrophes seem inci- 
dental and little speeches almost cata- 
clysmic. A consumptive woman dies, but 
it matters little to us. What really 
leaves its mark upon our souls is the 
capmaker’s undisturbed comment: “Well, 
we've done with that coughing at last.” 
When the actor hangs himself, the point 
is not that a man has ended his own life, 
but that the gambler says: “He’s spoilt 
our song, the fool.” In point of sheer 
horror and grimness, the place in which 
such deeds are possible is as nothing in 
comparison with the place in which such 
words are possible. Gorki’s play is a 
symptomatic play—in other words, a play 
in which the subject is a condition, and 
the acts and words alike are measured 
by their value as interpreters of that 
condition. 

Gorki’s play, read in English, is not a 
great drama. A great slum-play should 
show us the terror, or the pity, or the 
intensity of life. Gorki’s play is rather 
sordid than terrible or touching or vital, 
and, even more than it is sordid, it is 
harsh. Here is a group of persons in 
whom misfortune and degradation have 
evolved a self-protective hardness, a shell 
or carapace, which is at once impervious 
and rasping. It is human nature petri- 
fied. The evangelist Luka, who is vague- 
ly fraternal and indistinctly consoling, 
rather weakens the robustness of the 
piece, but the fashion in which he drifts 
in and drifts out suggests pointedly 
enough that the conscience is the only 
transient in the lodging house. 

The play is undramatic in the closet; 
it has no unfolding action. On the stage 
it remains undramatic, but it becomes, 
to a quite unforeseen and astonishing 
degree, theatrical. As read, it leaves be- 
hind it an impression of congestion and 
squalor. This effect is greatly softened 
in representation; on the stage there was 
space and darkness; the space liberated 
and the darkness cloaked. The original- 
ity of the setting, which on the printed 


page had been largely neutralized by its 
meanness, now revealed itself to the im- 
agination in the power of its novelty 
and the vividness of its release. I had 
a sense of departure from the world. The 
speeches uttered had often the strange 
effect of aerolites projected into the void 
of space, and while this impression was 
far from continuous, the intervals were 
partly filled by the exhilaration of watch- 
ing in the murk for the outleap of these 
meteorites. There were drawbacks un- 
doubtedly. The story of Pepel and the 
two sisters was too big and powerful 
for the frame, and, while it did not 
finally get out, in its struggle to get out 
the frame was very nearly cracked. 
Again, the fourth act on the stage is 
superfluous and intolerable. There is a 
story and a study in the play. By the 
end of Act III the story is ended and 
the study is complete. Extension beyond 
those limits is disastrous. 

The acting of a fragmentary play is 
of course fragmentary, but the sugges- 
tiveness and poignancy of many of these 
fragments was an honor to the cast. I 
was astonished at the evident sympathy 
of American actors for these Russian 
parts, at the meat, the salt, which they 
unmistakably found in the lines. The 
merit was general rather than particu- 
lar; nearly every actor had his lustrous 
moment; if I paused on any one part, it 
should be on Mr. Dinehart’s rendering of 
the thief Pepel. There was one serious 
error. Paroxysms are out of place in 
this Gorki play, which is pitched in a 
key of stoicism that borders the cour- 
ageous on one side and includes the 
brutal on the other. Yet paroxysms of 
the worst kind—describable by a line 
from Mr. Masefield’s latest poem, “a 
swearing screech, like tearing sacking,” 
were scattered broadcast through the 
play. Frenzy and Russia appear to have 
been inseparable ideas in the mind of the 
supervisor of the performance. The 
emphasis I am constrained to give to this 
objection only heightens the pleasure 
with which I felicitate Mr. Hopkins on 
the intelligent fulfillment of a gallant 
design. 

On Christmas night I saw at the 
Workmen’s Theatre in the People’s House 
a presentation of Ibsen’s “Master 
Builder” by the English actors, Mr. Leigh 
Lovel and Miss Octavia Kenmore. The 
performance was called a dramatic re- 
cital, but differed from a regular per- 
formance only in the use of an unvarying 
and doubtfully appropriate “set” for the 
three acts. Mr. Lovel’s Solness was 
ashen and, nevertheless, by an odd 
anomaly, was made capricious and sple- 
netic almost to the verge of hysteria. 
There was a brief period in the last half 


‘of the first act when Miss Kenmore’s 


Hilda Wangel filled expectation to the 
brim, with a beauty and measure in cer- 
tain passages hardly rivaled in my 


memories of New York. But when the 
second act began I saw that what Miss 
Kenmore had grasped and rendered so 
delightfully was not the real Hilda, the 
whole Hilda, but only a single mood or 
phase—what might be called the rapt 
Hilda. Her Hilda as a whole took its cue 
from the alpenstock. What we saw was 
a hardy, sturdy, upright little Swiss girl, 


. finely indignant with Solness for his im- 


moral treatment of Ragnar, and shocked 
as any other school-taught and church- 
bred girl would have been at the disaster 
to which her urgencies drove the half- 
unwilling Solness. As the last curtain 
descends, Hilda is on the earth in an 
anguish of sorrow and remorse, and the 
attitude is prostration for Ibsen’s Hilda 
in a double sense. 


O. W. FIRKINS 
Books and the News 
Socialism 


ERE again is a subject about which 
the books alone fill shelf after shelf 
in any large library. The profound 
student views with contempt an en- 
deavor to name a few, or brief, books 
for the general reader. But the busy 
man will not scorn the suggestion of a 
few titles, nor even the intimation that 
there are one or two books which may 
give the beginner a general survey of 
the field. As with Prohibition, and other 
proposals for changes in the existing 
laws, the advocates of the change have 
had the most active pens, and the dif- 
ferent varieties of Socialists have out- 
written their opponents in quantity, at 
least. 

The conscientious Socialist, or the 
reader who aspires to a citation for con- 
spicuous gallantry, will, it may be, boldly 
attempt the three volumes of the great 
Bible of the Socialists: Karl Marx’s 
“Capital; A Critique of Political Econ- 
omy” (Kerr, 1908). Less ambitious 
souls will content themselves with read- 
ing one of his defenders, Louis B. 
Boudin’s “The Theoretical System’ of 
Karl Marx” (Kerr, 1918) and one of 
his opponents, Albert E. F. Schiffle’s 
“The Quintessence of Socialism” (Scrib- 
ner, 1892). With these books should be 
named Thomas Kirkup’s “History of 
Socialism” (Macmillan, 1913), an un- 
biased work, emphasizing English So- 
cialism. 

Have you time or inclination for but 
one book, and that a short one, of less 
than one hundred and fity pages? My 
suggestion is Ira B. Cross’s “Essentials 
of Socialism” (Macmillian, 1912), which 
is an attempt to tell what Socialism is, 
and fairly to state the arguments for and 
against it. There is a good bibliography 
in it. 

Now, for the advocates of Socialism: 

(Continued on page 68) 
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tastes of readers at 


“WINTER’S FOR BOOKS” 


The books advertised in this issue have been specially selected 
by a group of book publishers as likely to meet the needs and 


this time. 


_ Offered during the newly created Midwinter Book Season, 
many of these books are brand new; all are believed to be 
worthy of discriminating attention. 



































Colophons of American Publishers | 





The small ornamental device that is 
found on the title-page or elsewhere in 
almost every book printed to-day is the 
survival of a quaint old custom that dates 
back to the time before printing was dis- 
covered. These devices, generally called 
colophons, have come to be known merely 
as the trademark of various publishing 
houses, and have outlived any former 
purpose. Many of them, however, have 
individually a history quite as interesting 
as that of old coats of arms, or old book- 
plates. 

The term colophon has been in use for 
several centuries, but with the years its 
meaning has gradually changed until the 
original significance has been lost. One 
of the “seven ancient towns” which 
“claimed Homer dead,” yet had spurned 
him when through their streets “he 
begg’d his bread,” was the Ionian city 
Colophon, famed for the rich aristocracy 
that ruled it and for the dashing cavalry 
that won its battles. It was said that the 
final charge of the Colophon troop of 
cavalry always proved “the finishing 
stroke” in rendering victory decisive. 
Whether or not this is the correct 
etymology of the term, the word “colo- 
phon” was later applied to “the finishing 
stroke” given to old manuscripts and 
printed books. In the early days this 
term was applied to the paragraphs ap- 
pended to the manuscript or book by the 
scribe or printer. Title-pages were then 
unknown, and books often appeared 
without clue to the date or place of issue, 
the printer, or even the author, unless 
this information was added by some en- 
terprising printer with an eye to making 


history and to securing future business. 
Frequently he asked heavenly blessing on 
his work and invoked the prayers of his 
readers. 

At the end of one old manuscript 
written in 1338 and, of course, in Latin) 
the copyist added a very full note, wind- 
ing up with a verse which may be freely 
translated as follows: 

“Let this book prove the writer free of 
evil ; 

May Jesus bless and save him from the 
devil.” 

These notes sometimes contained praise 
of the workmanship of the book, or of 
the art of printing, of the town where 
the book was issued, or the great man for 
whom it was written. Later the printer 
often added his own coat of arms or that 
of his patron. In this way colophons 
first took on an ornamental aspect, and 
ceased to be for information only. As 
the title-page became customary, the 
practice of appending a final paragraph 
or colophon gradually lost its usefulness 
and a purely ornamental device was 
added as “the finishing stroke.” In mod- 
ern times the colophon of a well-known 
publisher is no doubt as effective a stroke 
as we need to make his book worth read- 
ing and worth keeping. 





The colophon of the Abingdon Press 
as shown here, was adapted from a fire- 


Attractive offerings are made during the Midwinter Book Season. 


place design in the exhibit of the Press 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition in San 
Francisco. It suggests a frosty night 
without a roaring fire within, a com- 
fortable bench, and a good book—as 
cheery an argument for midwinter read- 
ing as we have seen. 


y BOOKS WITH 2 


PURPOSE 


VV 


The Association Press has been using 
since October, 1916, the Triangle colo- 
phon designed by William J. Colby and 
drawn by John Butler. The Association 
Press is the Publication Department of 
the International Committee of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations. The 
Triangle is the adopted insignia of the 
threefold idea of the Y. M. C. A.—Spirit 
—Mind—Body. The phrase below the 
Triangle, “The Mark of a Book Written 
to Meet a Need,” was added in 1919. 
“It helps,” says Mr. Colby, “to define the 
meaning of ‘Books with Purpose,’ as we 
aim to publish only books for which there 
is a distinct human need.” The initials 
stand for Association Press. 





Since 1911 books issued by the Atlantic 
Monthly Press have borne a colophon 
drawn by Bruce Rogers from a classic 
design. It shows a Neptune figure, with 
the familiar trident and dolphin, and is 
said to represent “Father Atlantic—the 
American Neptune.” 


(To be continued ) 
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Abraham Lincoln 


As A Man oft Letters 


By Luther Emerson Robinson, A. M. 
Professor of English, Monmouth College 





N the wealth of Lincoln literature there is 

nothing else like Professor Robinson’s book. 

It has a human quality. . . . The author ap- 

proaches his subject with a ripe equipment and 

writes with a loving understanding. . . . The 

generous appendix embraces all of Lincoln’s most 
famous addresses, letters and state papers. 








So far as we know, this is the first book to study 
Lincoln in the capacity of a man of letters. The 
study is aeeeing and the analysis closely reasoned 
and convincing. he Outlook. 


Professor Robinson’s study is an excellent presen- 
tation of the chief material upon which Lincoln’s 
claim to a place in literature is based.— The Continent. 


Professor Robinson shows us with a very keen and 
delicate touch how the great experiences of Lincoln’s 
life reacted on his written words until finally, we 
have from him at least two of the masterpieces of 
literature. The new Lincoln book should find a large 


field for itself—U. S. Artillery Journal. 





A Book for Every American’s Library 
PRICE, $1.50 NET 


Publishers THE REILLY & LEE CoO. 





Chicago 




















TIMELY BOOKS 


Labor and the Common Welfare 


Compiled and edited by Hayes Robbins from the writings 
and addresses of 


SAMUEL GOMPERS 


A much-needed, clear, concise statement of the position and 
aims of Labor by a recognized leader and authorized 
representative. - - - - Now ready, $3.00 


To be followed shortly by a companion volume :— 


Labor and the Employer In Press 


The two volumes together cover very fully the “Labor 
Movements and Labor Problems in America,” and should 
be studied with care by every workman, employer, teacher, 
preacher, or writer,—in brief, by every loyal American. 


Birds in Town and Village 


By W. H. HUDSON, author of “Fer Away ond Long Ago,” 
“The Purple Land,” etc. - - - $4.00 


Studies of bird life which take the reader through 
Devon lanes and Cornish villages, old London gardens, 
etc., in the most delightful companionship imaginable. 


Illustrated with plates in colors. In press. 
A Little Garden the Year Round 
By GARDNER TEALL - - - - - $2.50 


Wherein much joy was found, experience gained, and 
profit, spiritual as well as mundane, derived without loss 
of prestige in a practical neighborhood: 





E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 


681 Fifth Ave. (Opposite St. Thomas’s Church) New York 
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Wintry Blasts Outdoors—a 
Cozy Hearthside Within—and 
a New Detective Story to Read 





For this congenial occupation 
we recommend 


THE DISAPPEARANCE 
OF KIMBALL WEBB 


BY 
ROWLAND WEBB 


It is a mystery story that will hold your interest and 
we think you will find it hard to solve the problem it 
presents in its first chapter. At booksellers $1.75 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


Publishers for Eighty Years 
Fourth Avenue and 30th Street, New York 
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RUDYARD KIPLING’S 


VERSE: Inclusive Edition, 
1885-1918 








Ai of Kipling’s verse—the songs that for 
decades have been the marching tunes and ex- 
hortations of all the English speaking peoples; 
the songs that are, according to Brander Mat- 
thews, “the greatest poetry of our generation.” 
Among them is “Great-Heart,” that magnificent 
tribute to Theodore Roosevelt, bringing his 
work down to the year 1919. This volume-con- 
tains all of a. published verse and a full 
index to titles and first lines. 800 pages. Bound 
-* cloth, full leather, and a de luxe autographed 
edition. 


Cloth, net, $5.00. At all bookstores. Pub- 


lished by DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., Garden 
City, N. Y., and 25 Richmond St., W., Toronto. 





Attractive offerings are made during the Midwinter Book Season. 
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(Continued from page 65) 
William E. Walling’s “The Larger As- 
pects of Socialism” (Macmillan, 1913), 
“The Socialism of Today” (Holt, 1916), 
by Walling, Phelps Stokes, and others (a 
source book with documents), Jessie W. 
Hughan’s “American Socialism of the 
Present Day” (Lane, 1911), and H. G. 
Wells’s “New Worlds for Old” (1908). 
John Spargo’s “Socialism” (Macmillan, 
1918) was written before he resigned 
from the Socialist party, and represents 
his pre-war views. Another by Mr. 
Spargo and similar in circumstances of 
publication is “Social Democracy Ex- 
plained” (Harper, 1918), while his 
“Americanism and Social Democracy” 
(Harper, 1918) consists of essays on the 
situation since the outbreak of the war. 

An able presentation of the case 
against Socialism is Oscar Douglas Skel- 
ton’s “Socialism: A Critical Analysis” 
(Houghton, 1911). The view of the 
Church of Rome is given in Father 
Vaughan’s “Socialism from the Christian 
Standpoint” (Macmillan, 1912). 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 


Books Received 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 


Gass, S. B. A Lover of the Chair. Marshall 
Jones. $2.50 net. 
Morley, Christopher. Mince Pie. Doran. 





BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 
Braithwaite, W. S. The Story of the Great 
War. Stokes. $3 net. 
Cotterill, H. B. Italy from Dante to Tasso. 
Stokes. $5 net. 
Stokes. $3 


Loti, Pierre. 
net. 

Paton, Lucy Allen. Elizabeth Cary Agassiz. 
Houghton, Mifflin. $3 net. 


FICTION 


Austin, Mary. Outland. Boni & Liveright. 

Bacheller, Irving. A Man for the Ages. 
Bobbs Merrill. $1.75 net. 

Harland, Marion. The Carringtons of High 
Hill. Scribner. $1.60 net. 

James, Henry. A Landscape Painter. New 
York: Scott & Seltzer. $1.75 net. 


Madame Prune. 


Keller, Gottfried. Seldwyla Folks. Bren- 
tano’s. 
Merrick, Leonard. The Worldlings. Intro- 


duction by Neil Munro. Dutton. $2.00 net. 

Zamacois, Eduardo. “Their Son,” “The Neck- 
lace.” Translated by G. A. England. Boni & 
Liveright. $1.25. 


GOVERNMENT AND ECONOMICS 

Hadley, A. T. The Moral Basis of Democ- 
racy. Yale. $1.75 net. 

Morris, R. T. The Way Out of War. 
Doubleday, Page. $1 net. 


Spargo, John. The Psychology of Bolshe- 
vism. Harper. $1.35 net. 
LITERATURE 


Goldberg, Isaac. Studies in Spanish-Ameri- 
can Literature. Introduction by J. D. M. Ford. 
Brentano’s. 

Magnus, Laurie. European Literature in the 
Centuries of Romance. Dutton. $7 net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Herford, Oliver. The Giddy Globe. Doran. 


MUSIC 

Hobbe, Gustav. The Complete Opera 
Book. Putnam. 

Krehbiel, H. E. More Chapters of Opera. 
Holt. $3.50 net. 

Newman, Ernest. A Musical Motley. 
Lane. $1.50 net. 

POETRY AND DRAMA 

Brady, E. J. The House of the Winds. 
Dodd, Mead. 

Cabot, Elise Pumpelly. Arizona, and Other 
Poems. Dutton. $2 net. 

Mann, D. L. An Acreage of Lyric. Bos- 
ton: Cornhill Pub. Co. $1.25. 

More, Brookes. The Lover’s Rosary. 
Boston: Cornhill Pub. Co. $1.25. 

Smith, Mrs. L. W. The Lamp of Heaven. 
Boston. Four Seas Co. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


Jackson, H. E. The Community Church. 
Houghton Mifflin. 
Singer, Ignatius. The Rival Philosophies 
of Jesus and of Paul. Open Court Publishing 


Company. 
SCIENCE 


Fabre, J. H. The Glow-Worm. Dodd, 
Mead. $1.75 net. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


Dunsany, Lord.. Tales of Three Hemi- 
spheres. Boston: Luce. 

Laughlin, Clara E. The Martyred Towns 
of France. Putnam. 

Malins, Geoffrey. How I Filmed the War. 
Stokes. 

Shipley, A. E. The Voyage of a Vice- 
Chancellor. Putnam. 


Searborough, Dorothy. From a South- 


ern Porch. Putnam. 

Wilson, H. P. John Brown, Soldier of 
Fortune: A Critique. Boston: Cornhill 
Pub. Co. 




















THE FLOW of VALUE 


By Logan Grant McPherson 


Author of “How the World Makes Its Living,” etc. 
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